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ABSTRACT 

This curriculum bulletin contains articles relevant 
to problems in bilingual education for American Indians. The fi r st 
section includes articles presenting a broad view of past and present 
activities in bilingual education for American Indians and Eskimos. 
The history of language instruction in American Indian schools and of 
bilingual education in Bureau of Indian Affairs schools is discussed 
along with the Bilingual Education Act and its effect on the American 
Indian. Two stat^inc nt s on Jbi lingu^Xism appaa it 9 and at sununary of 
pertinent research in bilingual education is included. Part Two deals 
with practical aspects and case . studies, one article discusses what 
classroom teachers should know about bilingual education. Three 
others discuss programs for Navaho children. The final section is a 
bibliography of approximately 70 books and articles on bilingualisra 
written between 19 5 3 and 1 97 1 ; some of the more important entries are 
' ~ annotated. Qne appendix provides a glossary of relevant terms. The 
seciond appendix presents some linguistic principles for describing 
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FOREWORD 



Lytton Stratchey in Words and Poetry wrote, "Perhaps of all the creations of man, laiipuage is the 

AU too 1 ? ffcen W t-^ ke f ° J r u feran ^ eC l the wondrous complexity of our own* mother 
tongue. Little did we realize as children that the language we now use so freely and with such ease 
was already becoming second nature to us. The warm associations and shades of living context took 
shape imperceptibly m our minds and hearts before we ever knew there was any such place as school. 

^vi h w ime we entered a classroom we were already what Louisa May Alcott called Little Men and 
° nC ® m *5® <'l a ? srooiT i our , teachers In a thousand conscious or subtle ways built on 
what we already were and what we already had with no barrier to block that delicate process of com- 



Unfortunately this has not always been the case for a large number of American Indian children Verv 
often the Indian child comes from a different type of home life with a different language nonetheless 
wondrous in its own complexity, delicate in its shades of meaning, and laden with its own warm 
overtones of love life, and familiarity. For such a child to be thrust into a totally new a£d *££» 
situation as an English-speaking classroom with a language and set of values sodifferent from ifis 
own is to stack the odds against the sound education of that child. 



£" 1U u 6 at ag , e ca r* *? e a grueling ordeal. In a child it is heart-rending. What is encourag- 

tke bilingual education for the Indian children who need it is that it will go 

+ y . these children feel at home in their early classroom years. If these children 

ai 0 able to work in their own frame of reference, with their own familiar language and customs there 
is every reason to hope that their early experience in school will be a happy and fruitful endeavor. 



^ocationfor Indian children is a great challenge for those who are committed to work for 
cl ? ,ldren - U requires a great deal of effort and dedication from the people involved, 
equires likewise an unusual amount of cooperation and coordination from every side. 



beginnings have been made. Much remains to be done. When I look, however, at both 
the effort that has already been made and the ground that has been gained, I feel confident that 

expand until we have reached the goal of offering every 
Indian child a happy, healthy, and wholesome education. 



James 15. 

Director 
Office of Education Programs 
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"THE INDIAN YOUNGSTER IS AN INDIAN . . 

< AN INTRODUCTION 
Robert Robert* 

- i .. ,f s > ! i . . • . , « . 

There is an unpretentious rule that works as well for education as it does for progress iri general. Stat- 
ed plainly the rule says: start .where you are, take what you have, and make something out of it. ' 

If the results of Indian, education have been by and large disappointing, if the “something’* educators 
have tried to make out of Indian students has been consistently less than the “something*’ they have 
helped Anglo students to achieve, it is largely due to the fact that - for any number of reasons, good, 
bad, or indifferent - they did not start where the Indian student was nor did they build on what the 
Indian student already had. They all but totally ignored the rich heritage of language, culture, and 
wisdom that the Indian child brought with him to school. 

“You have to start with the youngster where he is/- educator-psychologist John Bryde told the Sen- 
ate Special Subcommittee on Indian Education. in December of 1967 . “The Indian youngster is an 
Indian. You have to start with his Indian awareness and build on it. We have been starting with 
the Indian youngster where the non-Indian child is. We should be starting with him as an Indian 
child, teaching him values, and teaching him, first of all, to be an Indian. Then to be an Indian- 
American within the larger culture.” Since this had not been the case, Bryde concluded, v .We 
have been making a pedagogical mistake. We have been making a psychological mistake. We have 
been making an anthropological mistake. We have been making all kinds of mistakes, according to 
the behavioral sciences.” 



If the natural heritage of the American Indian has been overlooked by. educators, so too has the or- 
iginal meaning of education too often been forgotten. The word education originally meant and still 
basically means the drawing out of a person’s full human potential. Education is the nurturing of a 
seed, surrounding it with warmth and sunshine, tending it till it flowers and bears fniit. This is what 
Indian education, on the whole, has not done. 



No one will deny the teacher’s task of transferring' information. Simple information transfer, howev- 
e T> is but one of the many means in providing* a wholesome education and one of the less important 
’ rci©£Jis- Today’s electronic data machines make the brightest human memory seeni feeble indeed. 'On 
‘ ttie > other Hand, it is - beyond the grasp of machinery to‘ feel the exhilaration of * simple discovery or the 
delight of cKlldhobd wonder; ^Information: may add rings to the tixic of memory, but much more in 
the line of genuine education is needed to add the dimension of self-fulfillment to the human spirit. 



Tbis is why bilingualism is such a .promising development iri Indian education. Educators are finally 
; deyelbp bilini^al pro^ that is; take what he' 

already has, and offer him the choice to make out of it what he wants. 

Choice, then, is one of the, key. words in bilingual education. Not only is a child of a minority mother 
tongue offered a more sound education based on what he already is and has when he comes tb school - 
an .^ Tna P^ early childhood psychologists today rn air* tain that a child’s IQ potential is largely deter- 
mined before he ever goes" to school - hut He is given the genuine Hfe choose to what degree 

rie wants to function in the mainstream of "Amencarii society 

^vemment policy is ^finally encouraging; serious lohg-iririh bihngual programs that will offer Indians 
the choice of success in the “American” way of lif e, ithe “Ind^ of life, or any combination of 

u the two: Bicultural mobility through: bilingual educatibn has -become a hopeful new pohey in Indian 
education. , - 

If .Indian bilingual education , however, is to become more ‘ than a fad, experiment, or mere palliative, ' 
if it is to become a genuine and lasting -success, Jit needs more than initial enthusiasm* -There are many 
obstacles to be hurdled. A policy is not a pxpgram. A slogan is riot success. The problems must be 
foreseen- and - forestalled so that; the educatiori v of Indian childreri^ need riot rise and fall wi th the wH ims 
of history. _ 






* Robert Rebert is Chief of tho Language Arts Branch .in the: Bureau of Indian Affairs;-.;. Office, of Education Programs/ Washington, D, 
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The first condition for a successful or even a useful bilingual program is the local community. Dogs 
the situation warrant a truly bilingual program and to what extent? Are there a sufficient number of 
children who speak only or mainly their vernacular when they come to school? Do the parents of 
the children want such a program? Will it be backed by the local community? Just as there is no 
such thing as “good English,” but only good English in a particular situation, so too, there is no 
such thing as “preferred bilingualism,” only bilingualism preferred in a particular situation. 



If a child from a non-English speaking home will profit more by receiving his basic school education 
in his own vernacular and provided there are enough such children to justify a bilingual school program 
in a given area, then any number of other factors must also be considered before a successful pro- 
gram can be set . up* These include linguistic, political, educational, socio-cultural, economic, fin- 
ancial, and practical considerations* All of these must be carefully considered in developing any bi- 
lingual program. 

It is hoped that this monograph will be of use not only to those who are interested in the past or 
present state of Indian bilingual education, but also to those who will be directly and practically in- 
volved in the development of new programs. 



The first section of this bulletin is both general and historical. It is intended to give a broad view of 
past and present activities in bilingual education for American Indians and Eskimos. 

The second section contains articles much more particular and practical in nature* Professor Miles 
Zintz’ article will be of special interest to teachers involved in bilingual classroom situations. The other 
three articles in Part Two of the bulletin are case studies of bilingual programs for Navajo/ Since 
they are developmental studies, the methods and results of research will be of great value to those 
considering bilingual programs for other languages. 

The third section of the bulletin contains a select li*§t of key books on bilingualism with special refer- 
ence to Indian education. Brief abstracts of the more important books arid articles are included. This 
section on books together with the references and bibliographies found with other articles should 
provide a choice selection of backgiound reading for anyone interested in the field. 



It may be that this bulletin will do little towards resolving the many academic controversies and ten- 
tative hypotheses within bilingual education in general. It is not intended to do so. “Much of the 
argument oyer the effects of bilingualism is due to the multi-dimensional character of the phenomen- 
on and the great degree of variabihty of each dimension,” remarks Wilhan^ F. Mackey, director of 
the International Center for Research on Bilingualism in Quebec. Bilingualism is based on far top ' 
mmiy iridivid complex/ arid imst^ie faeriirs tb:ev^ 

tm. >i 1 i L ' “ * r ‘ '[ , 1 * ~ ‘ * ’’ ' ' ' 4 -• * . 4 ’ ‘ I - ' Y + ‘-j - •• 

;Rather than get niired in the “multi-dimensional character” of bilingualism, we have chosen instead 
’ to start with the most important datum: the Indian child who leaves his home and family to enter a 
school that has too often been a strange and forbidding world to him. We have chosen to base our 
ratiibnale for bilingual Indian education on the indisputable fact that any education ought to begin 
wiMJrK the child is, t^e what he has. and^make^thc most of it. We are enthusiastic about 
mg fciimgual education'; for A — “ * 


















A HISTORY OF LANGUAGE POLICY IN AMERICAN 
INDIAN SCHOOLS 

Arnold H, Leibowitz* 



From 1778, when the first treaty between the United States and an Indian nation was signed, until 
1871, treaties, together with the appropriate Constitutional provisions,' were the main legal basis 
for Federal policies concerning Indians. On December 2, 1794, the first treaty agreement that includ- 
ed educational provisions was negotiated with the Oneida, Tuscarora, and Stockbridge Indians. This 
treaty provided for instruction in the arts of the miller and sawyer. This was soon followed by a 
treaty with the Qaskaskia Indians which provided an annual contribution for seven years to support 
a Catholic priest who was to instruct in literature. 2 



In 1802, Congress made provisions for the expenditure of funds not to exceed $15,000 per year to 
promote “civilization among the aborigines.” For another decade, this action stood as the sole indi- 
cation that Congress had recognized responsibility for Indian education. Then, in 1819, Congress 
enacted a provision which “still stands as the organic legal basis for most of the education work of 
the Indian Service:” 3 

The president may. . .employ capable persons. . .for teaching (Indian) children in 
reading, writing, arithmetic. . .for the purpose of. . .introducing among them the 
habits and art of civilization. 4 



The 1819 statute included a permanent annual appropriation of $10,000 which the President appor- 
tioned among the missionary organizations that had carried out educational activities for the Indians 
for the preceding three hundred years. During the next fifty years, the schools continued to be 
maintained either wholly,, by missionaries or with the joint support of missionary groups and of the 
Government. The annual appropriation, known as the “civilization fund,” continued until 'the end 
of the treaty period in 1871. : ; V 



No specific mention is made regarding the use of the English language in either the 1802 or 1819 pro 

visinilG Roth nttpmnt tfv HVArnrtta 1 ■_ J.TL i£ , . ■ . 



As. America expanded, the desire for the land owned and occupied by the Indians became very great. 
Initially the^ hope was that the problem would solve itself : that ^ 



for land would naturally decrease. 6 Educational poHcy was . seen , as a means to civilize the Indian 









and, thus, permit the taking of his land. President Monroe, writing in 1817, stated: “The hunter 

or savage state requires a greater extent of territory to sustain it than is compatible with the nroaress 
and just claim of civilized life. . .and must yield to it.” 7 1 tn me progress 

But the pressures were too great for any policy envisioning a slow, gradual weaning of the Indian 
from the land to run Its mnrae A+ +V.* a . j_ ’ e T _ „ e 01 \ ne lr i_aian 




tu r iS b t.L remOVed weat of the Mississippf River. 

tury the expansion westward once again j u , tl cen 



5? r ™ p ? ns ® demand for more land, the Homestead Act was passed in 1862, which opened un 

settlers. To facilitate the process, “encouragement was given to the slaughter 
of big buffalo herds, the Indians’ principal source of food. With their meat gone it was believed the 
tribes would be forced onto the reservations by the promise of rations.” 8 ’ “ the 

Engbsk language in the Indian schools was first mentioned in 
sion, a body appointed under an act of Congress in 1867 to m; 
removal of the causes of Indian hostility. Its report of 1868, 
tananism, militarism and expansionism* states: 



a combination of humani- 



• . ;m 

be esi 

would be blotted out and the 



our trouble. Schools should 
ix*ed to attend; their barbarous dialects 
■’ ■ ~ 9 




^ , me Dinnguai policy in opposition to the government, which a; 

a result of the report required all school instruction to be in English. President Grant in 1870 harsh 

1” I r“S*F '®®V ooj B :, In 18 79, two missionary societies were threatened with the withdrawal of Fed- 

w^n ^ COI r^u ed o^ h j nt regulations. The missionaries won a minor victory 

UgiS™ orgfSato„r^Si e .?‘ ble m the Indian tongue wee apptoved fer those schools in which r? 




- w. .r-. r. v .. w ,w-. 
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Initially day schools were established. Early in their development, however this tvne of Schools 



1 » 1 •-■'•••» 1 1 \ ■ 1 : ■ -< 1 > 1 , ‘ . ; • h “ ■. ■ , ~ ■ - • ■' ■ ■ , : -•••■• •••-•■ • ■ • . _ : • 
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It is weU-nigh impossible to teach Indian children the English language when thoy 
spend twenty hours out of the twenty-four in the wigwam, using only their native 
tongue. The boarding schooL on the contrary, takes the youth under constant care 
* . .and surrounds him by an English-speaking community. . * 14 



In 1879 the first off-reservation boarding school — the institution which was 
cation for the next 50 years — was established at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 



The purpose of this school became clear in the succeeding decades: to separate the Indian child 
from his reservation and family, strip him of his tribal lore and mores, emphasize industrial arts, and 

su v h a he w ould never return to his people.' 5 Language became a critical 

element in this policy. English-language — -i — i — — ^ ■ * * - 

complementary means to the end. 



The language issue, which received little attention until the missionary controversy, now blossomed 
in almost every report ^concerned with Indian education. In 1881, the Board of Indian Commission- 
ers, in their report to the President, said on this subject: 



The Policy adopted of teaching only English in the Govemement schools is em- 
inently wise, . .we have already raised two generations of Indians by unwise theor- 
ies of education. . .a better system is now in use, and we trust the time is not far 
distant when English books and the English language will be exclusively taught 
in Indian schools. 16 J ° 



The coercive elements in such a policy become more apparent later in their document: 



But so long as the American people now demand that Indians shall become white 
men within one generation. . .(they) must be compelled to adopt the English lang- 
must be so placed that attendance at school shall be regular, . and that va- 
cation . shall not be periods of retrogression^ and must breathe the atmosphere of 
a oivilized instead of a barbarous. ^ 



.com munity. 1 7 



By .1,886/ there did not exist an Indian pupil whose; tuition and maintenance was paid for by the U S 
government who ws pernuti^^to^ study in any language other than English j 8 Aside from the forced 
use of the Englisivlan^ dress and rehgious; practice 

. males were _ ordered to cut their hair short : ( al though many Indians believed in the supernatural 
^g^ficance pf Ipng Jmir). Further Indian students were punished (or ^ 

\ n&y re ™ am ed in these schools for eight years under military discipline during which time the stu- 
dents were not allowed to see their parents. 



. , •; rr •. • •• _ • : • f'-'iV". 1 ' ' • ' -:-i \ v , . • •• * •, 7:- ; > ’ >• “• *’ ■"=' : ■ 'v ■ 

ve was to dissolve the social organization- of 
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tribal lands remaining after allotment might be sold to the U. S. 20 The allotment law and 
quel* statutes set up procedures which resulted in the transfer of some 90 Sffion In-' 

dian to White owners in the next forty -five years. 21 



The philosophical relationship between educational policy and land policy of this neriod is clear hut 
there was a fmanci^ tie as weU. ^The proceeds from the WrucWof t&fSaE 

C ° StS of takmg Indian children from their homes and placing them in Federal 



*5® Germans of the same period, resisted such attacks on their land, customs, and 
23 fl n ed ’ f ° r e j am .P/ e > to send their children to school and students frequently burned 
tho schools down. Congress, desiring to break the resistance, passed legislation in 1893 — renealed 
the following year— ai^horizing ^withholding ofrations ai^^oney 'S^ ^S 
an Indian child who shall not have attended school during the preceding year. 



W. N. Hailman, 
Government policy. 



of Indian Schools in 1896, questioned the educational validity of the 



:r • t * ie majority of Indian teachers have labored under : the delusion that 

they can hasten the acquisition of the English language on the part of the pupils 
by c^pulsory^measures, ; visiting more or less severe penalties upon the unfortun- 
ate children who were caught in die use of the In<han speech:^ .To throw con- 
tempt upon the child s vernacular. . .is so manifestly unreasonable and So perhic-" 
^ ^T^CTtingjand destructive influence upon the child’s hea^Ufe that it is 
a wonder that it even should have been attempted by the philanthropic fervor of 
workers m lndian schools. 2 '* ;-Vyrvyryy/^yy;':~- ^ 



P? ionaries^i^pritinued t<> ^r&teimfEn^ 

r ? ^ voice- The mission schools which remained 

® c^mtenatio n of English and native languages, i As a result, at the request of various 

W' ’5r$ ^ n^eygbemgltekeh 

. ; f * ise of tribal ; funds was challenged as being contrary. to the bolicv stated 

, 97rproWbitmg^ ^QCatibi^to^be us^ 

,?08 - I.«.th treaty, and trust f,u.d" U Si!’ ,hu TndSm 

“ppuici; lay- ^top ;;^re:nofeymthm^theiscoDe:x>f:‘i&a7sfcatiitirs^rid:?w 
the only bilingual ; 




John Collier, who became Commissioner of Indian Affairs in 1933 (and remained twelve years in 
that position), attempted to carry out these recommendations of the Meriam study. The Bureau 
of Indian Affairs sought to employ a large number of Indians. The enactment of the Indian Reor- 
ganization Act of 1934 strengthened tribal self-government and an active interest in native lang- 
uages re-emerged. 



In keeping with this interest, the Indian Service Summer School, organized in 1936, at its first regu- 
lar session offered classes in the Sioux and Navajo languages, and there were also special demonstra- 
tion classes in methods of meeting 'bilingual problems, 27 The Bureau of Indian Affairs also initiated 
efforts at adult basic education during this period and published a few bilingual curriculum mater- 
ials. " ... .... -■ . :■ '■ . - . . 



1940s. The lack of funds and a hostile 
Congressional attitude put an end to Collier's programs. Some Congressmen even complained that 
there were dangerous communistic tendencies inherent in Indian culture which must be eliminated. 28 



In 1944, the House Indian Affairs Committee made recommendations which called for a return to the 
very same policies which the Meriam report of 1928 discredited It criticized, for example, a “ten- 
dency in many reservation day schools to adapt the education to the Indian and to his reservation 
way of life” 29 and again called for the removal of young Indians from their homes and their place- 
ment in off-reservation boarding schools. By 1948, Congress had begun to cut funds for Indian 
education. 30 \.v- 



Again the edu^tional policies simply mirrored the current congressional attitudes toward the In- 
dians: in this case the “Termination Period” of Indian history. By 1950 the goal was to get rid of 
Indian trust land by terminating Federal recognition and services and relocating Indians into cities. 
In 1953^ Confess passed a law which transferre^ Federal jurisdiction over Indian reservations to 
individual states and House Concurrent Resolution 108 called for the end of Federal service to In- 
dians— including education— in an attempt to hasten Indian assimilation. 31 ; ' ; V i i ; ; 



In the later years of .the Eisenhower administration the emphasis on termination abated, and when 
the Kennedy Ad^ entered office, it conveyed to the Indians its desire for reversal of the 

temiinatipn policy^ A (special task force, appointed; ^ to investigate" the Status 
dressedSitself; to bilini^ahsmiim^ buttchd riot provide a veiy stra 

asked only: that: : .th©^:BI A- m^e a^special effort; to:keep* abreast _ of :;the latest develop 
straining and instruction and carry oh in-s£ndc^ trains 



Indian education : the EcononMc Opportunity Act 33 and the Elementary; and Secondary Education 
Act. 34 ; The; Elementary and Secondary Education Act made education a matter of national jjolicy 
and priority for aU disadvantaged youths Additional monies were provided to the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, and special innovation centers were set up: to develop new educational methodologies for 
Jnchans.^Xhat ^something mew-^wasV^ '/-Indian educationalpolicies • . 

were reflected in the f oho wing statirtic: In the -18 00- s, the ^Gherokees had an -educational - system 



| which produced a “population 90% literate in its native language and used bilingual materials to : 




29:.;" House ; Select Com m i ttee ; to < I ri vest i gate: , 1 nd i cin Af f a i r s ancl Cond i H oris; ; Rep. 1 1 (1944). 







such an extent that Oklahoma Cherokees had a higher English literacy level than the white popula- 
tions of either Texas or Arkansas; today “40% of adult Cherokees are functionally illiterate.” 35 



such as Headstart, Upward Bound, VISTA, and most significantly the Indian Community Action • 

.Programs which resulted m schools coming increasingly under Indian control. For example, the Rough •> 

Rock School m Arizona is run by an aU-Navajo school board, and weekly school board meetings ■ 

are conducted m Navajo Two of the school’s operating concepts have special significance for this el- ■ 

say: j (l) English must be taught as a second language to Indian children, but it must not be re- ■ 

garded as somethmg they should leam immediately through mere exposure; and (2) the schools 1 

should help transmit to the young the culture of their parents, 36 1 



The culmination of these activities was President Lyndon Johnson’s Message on Indian Affairs de- ! 

hvered to Congress on March 6, 1968. The statement placed the highest priority on the improve- f- 

ment of education for Indians and the control of Indian schools by Indian school boards. It also 1 
stressed the use of Indian native language as the language of instruction, - | 

These schools will have the finest teachers, familiar with Indian history, culture, I 

and Language— feature an enriched curriculum. , a sound program to teach Eng- 1 

hsh as a second language. 37 . v- ! . 1 


















Two Statements on Bilingualism 

Bruce. A. Gaarder and TESOL 



On May 18, 1967, Dr, Bruce Gaarder, chief of the Modem Foreign Language Section, U. S. Office of 
Education, presented a statement on bilingualism to the Special Subcommittee on Bilingual Edu- 
cation, oomm i t tee on Labor and Public Welfare, United States Senate, Because of the impact that 
this statement has had on promoting new programs in this country, we are presenting here a brief 
summary of his arguments in support of the bilingual approach. Limited space has made it neces- 
sary to condense the original text. 



, 1. If English is the sole medium of instmction, the children are likely to become retarded in 
their school work to the extent to which they are deficient in English. 



2 L a strong, mutually reinforcing relationship between the. home and the school make it .necea- 
sary that the mother tongue be used by some of the teachers, and as a school language. 



3, Language is the most important exteriorization of the self. Rejecting the mother tongue 
/expected. . to affect seriously and adversely the child’s concept of his parents, his home, and 
of himself. 



_ ^ 4* fluid .s unique pptentaal career adyaritage, his bilingualism, will have been destroyed if 

he has not achieved reasonable literacy in his mother tongue. It wiU tie almost useless for Him for any 
technical or professional work where language matters. ‘ \ 77 -. : 



. ^ ur peoples native competence in other languages and the cultural- heritage each language 
transmits are a national resource that we bacUy need and must conseire by every reasonable Vmeahs. 



Dr. Gaarder’s statement was responsible for more than promoting interest in and direct support of 
bilingual education. His snecific renomrri ah r! n tfnn e fm* imnlamATi+m o- Wbnr nmni*<imc have also influ- 




one 

hbre in direct quotation: 



sareV given 



. 1 . . That comprehensive programs of bilingual education in self-selected schools and for self- 
selected pupils at al] school IpvpIq Ha eiinnnrfo/l : :’ r -‘ > 






„ That the opportunity to profit from bilingual education be extended to children of all non- 

*" -" va " '"•"s. All are now losers tinder our present educational one-language policy: at 
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“Whereas we recognize that any human being’s language constitutes his link with the real 
world, and 



“Whereas we are collectively engaged in teaching another language to human beings who already 
possess a fully articulated and developed linguistic system, 



“Therefore, be it resolved that TESOL affirms 

L That bilingual education must be assumed to mean education in two languages; 



2* That this in turn presupposes lull recognition by every available means of the validity of the 
first language; 



3. That such recognition includes positive attitudes of all teachers and administrators toward 
the student’s language: 



4, That the validity of that language not only as a communication system but as a viable ve- 

subject content in the classroom must be central in 



curricular policy; and 



5, That, where numbers of individuals justify such concern, the student’s own language must 
specifically constitute a segment of the curriculum.” 



The contents of this broad resolution should help greatly to dispel the widespread notion that 
there is, i>y nature or by design; a professional rivalry between proppnei^ 

and teachers of Eng K sh as a second language. Any viable bilingual program for students whose moth- 
er tongue is not English obviously depends on the continuous assistance of a professional ESL 
(English as a Second -Language) .program, ’ v • 



cent developments in bilingual education, that 
ed, and that they are anxious to offer their profes 
benefit students- ' 



as a group welcome the ra- 
the solid grounds on which it is bas- 



assistanee to any bilingual venture that will 
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by L. Madison Coombs 



Introduction 



At the outset I must forewarn you of several limitations and characteristics of this paper. First be- 
cause the group assembled here is a relatively small one and because its members are known to each 
other and share a common interest and body of experience the tone of the paper will be informal. It 
will be less concerned with scholarliness than with relevant communication. Second, those who may 
expect the presentation of the findings , of a large body of carefully controlled research, precisely stat- 
ed, will be disappointed. One of my principle conclusions is that very little such research has been 
done. Rather, the paper will attempt a survey of the events and the opinion relating to bilingual 
education over the period of the last several years, particularly as it relates to the education of Indian 
Americans and Alaskan natives. 



The facts are that- bilingual education has been close to the storm center of the Ongoing revolution in 
American education. That revolution, including the Nation’s new found awareness of the severe and 
peculiar educational problems of its disadvantaged minorities, no doubt flowed from the school deseg- 
regation decision by the Supreme Court in 1954 or at least was triggered by' that historic decision. 
It brought into sharp focus the changes made by anthropologists and linguists for a good many years \ 
that American schools had done a miserable job of teaching languages, including the teaching of Eng- 
hsh to children whose first language was something else. This, of course, included a high proportion 
of Indian^ and Eskimo children. The anthropologists arid linguists had^ over ttie years developed a 
considerable head of steam oyer what : they ephsidefed the insensitivity, f obtuseness, and arrogance of 
educators toward the importance of indigenous cultures, including language. The educational revolu- 
tion gave them the ascendancy and educators went on the defensive. 

Harold Howe (15), U. S. Commissioner of Education, signalled a fundamental change in emphasis in 
ms testimony/ before the Subcommittee on Educational the House of Representatives on the Bilin- 
gual EducationAct inJuneof 1967: ' ,y 



HOWE^ i Het me bbserye also in response to something ^ Mn Sc^uer said 
earlier in the hearing, I was very interested that he made the point that the melt- 

^ ^-| |Qf IS * 1 ** ’ . 4- 1-. 'jm. ’ * ■_ — . T T ? i._ 1 »‘l j » l '» . V>r~- iL. • • * . _ - 



in 




the mosaic, which has a great variety in it, and which gains its strength from the va- 



in this paper for the most part have had an active interest in the education of 
Indian Americans. Most of them are personally known to me and many, of them are iio doubt known 
to you. Whether one agrees with them or not what they have to say is relevant to the subject of this 
conference. 

David Brinkley said the other day that in the emotionally changed times in which we live the politi- 
cal and social commentator has no chance to be objective, fortobe so would: make him a vege table: 

; it M 

ty; at least I wiH try to 




of Education. Gaarder testified at the House bUinguai education act hearings as follows: 
Every child is harmed if he loses full use of his mother tongue. 

Mr. SCHEUER. I wish Chairman Pueinski were here to hear your words. 



Dr. GAARDER. Every such child is in some measure harmed. Now let us con- 
sider a child such as the Spanish- American or Puerto Rican. He is not only cheat- 
ed of his language but he is damaged scholastically. 



The Spanish- American child and children like him who come to school with an in- 
adequate knowledge of English to begin with and who are there in large numbers 
cannot learn the substantive content of their schooling fast enough to stay up with 
native speakers of English. Therefore, they become retarded. 



They are cheated out of the language and they are damaged scholastically. 



When you come to the Indian child, given what seems to be the fact that he cher- 
ishes his Indian status to a remarkable extent, and given the fact that his cultural 
patterns are markedly different from those of the dominant American group, he is 
not simply cheated out of a language that does not matter internationally any- 
way, he is not just damaged in school: he is almost destroyed, 



As a matter of fact, historically, that is what we tried to do with them : 
them. All you have to do is read the accounts to know that. 



destroy 



Commissioner Howe (15), while lukewarm in his support Of the bilingual act because he feared that 
it would (hscourage the proper use of Title I of the Elemeiitary and Secondary Education Act, was 
fully supportive of the bilingual point of .view:.. /Jv'.'' 



A small child entering a school which app'ears to reject the only words he can use 
is adversely affected in every aspect of hist: being. He is immediately retarded in 
his school work, — — - - — 









Congressman Augustus F. Hawkins (14 j of California, testifying in support of tlie bilingual education 
bill, ' said •• •'*—*'*** 









“The most signal failure in ;American education,” states Monroe Sweetland, consul- ’• ^ 
tant for the National Education Associatiori;\-is our failure to ^ovide equality of 
educational opportunity for the, non-English t j speiaking child,” _ Tragic statistics 
bear out the fact that our schools have -failed Ain^tHe* vital aurfea of *■ providing equal 




The White students are between 3 to 4 
3 tests and at all 3 grade levels, 
al mean for 2 of the 3 
ematics test for the 9th and the 12th grades 



means for all 
the nation- 
mean in the math- 



Tte retraining minority groups are all substantially below the national mean; they 
exhibit, however, very similar characteristics over subject matter. For example for 
all 3 tests, the Mexican-Ameiicans are constantly between 8 to 10 test score points 
beiow the national mean for all grades. The American Indian and Negroes show 
the characteristic decreasing learning rates although at much different absolute 
rates, i.e., the Negro curve has a much more rapid decline. The Puerto Ricans are 
the only group which exhibit an increasing rate of learning over the grades (in 2 out 

AT Q a 1 



Among the minority groups (except Oriental- Americans) , in terms of rank com- 
parisons, the American Indians show the least drop measured from the national 
mea u’-*T' foll ? wed very closel y by the Mexican-Americans. The Negro test scores 
are higher than the Puerto Ricans or Mexicans in 2 out of 3 tests at the 6th grade 
level, but by the 12th grade, the Negroes are the lowest of the minority groups. 



Nor, apparently is the low academic achievement of Indian or Eskimo students solely the result of 
I h lu i-ff, deral .f. 01 ? 00 ] 8 * boarding-schools. Herbert K. Smail ( 24), et al, in a remarkably 

forthright but little publicized study of graduates and dropouts from Lathrop High School here in 
Fairbanks, Alaska reported the following findings: - - 



A definite dropout problem existed among the native students. The p rcentage of 
dropping but of school before graduation was two and one-h^lf times as 
• great as . the ;rion-natives^\>^ • 



Native students who came from small towns and villages had more difficulty with 

high school subjects than the native students who had lived in the larger towns and 

were more closely associated \rith the dominant culturefor the major portion of 



^ percentage of non -native : graduates went to college . or universities th ^ a 

Awhile twice as great a percent^ of ^ 
or technical education as did npn-hStives. 



Th® percentage of natives who had failing grades was twice as large as ndn-na- ; 

tives. 

A significant difference was evident tho rmfiVn 




If a native attended a Bureau of Indian Affairs school his chances for higher 
grades in Lathrop High School were better than if he attended an independent pub- 
lic school, private school or state school. 



a Determiner of Achievement 



The assumption that a pre-school language other than English has a depressant effect upon school 
achievement is almost universal. . I, myself, have expressed this assumption frequently, I and my col- 
leagues (9) at the university of Kansas in reporting on our study of the school achievement of Indian 
and white students in 1958 said: 

Investigation of the data reveals an amazingly consistent relationship between the 
degree of Indian blood and pre-school language on the one hand and level of a- 
chievement on the other. With only one notable exception, the smaller the amount 
of Indian blood in a group and the greater the amount of English spoken prior to 
school entrance, the higher the group achieved. Stating it another way, the higher 
achieving race-school groups contained fewer full-blood pupils and more pupils who 
spoke only English, or at least a combination of English and some other language, 
prior to school entrance, 

This kind of finding, of course, Is a good example of “concomitance without proof of causation” and 
a causative relationship must be inferred. The inference is so attractively logical as to be almost ir- 
resistible; however, research which controls for other possible causative variables is almost comnlete- 
ly lacking, v r r '• - : h- -1 • 



- - i fl as important as most people think it isy a high proportion of Indian and Es- 

kimo youngsters are affected by it. Bass (2) in progress reports on an on-going study of high school 
achievement which the Southwestern Cooperative Educational Laboratory is: doing for the Bureau Of 
Indian Affairs, reports that of the Indian and . Eskimo students studied about two-thirds stated that 
English was. not the language commonly spoken in their Shomes. J|Somewhat inconsistently at least 
Sf^rtbd ^tha^they spoke English; when ^hey istaitetb t^ 




munication but. 87 percent speaking English when they started to school.. 

Though it does not seem to have drawn much attention, the data in the Coleman (8) study are most 
intriguing in one respect. While; Mexican-American, Puertp dtica?a, nnd Ihdian-American students, 
three groups containing a high percentage of students with nomEnglish sneaking backgrounds, all r 
achieve well below white students and the national norms- Negro^students, nearly all of whom had 
English as a first language, arc. the lowest achieving group,; of /all.- ^Lnd OrientalrAmericans, many of 
whom, especially:, Chinese, come:,from .homes where 'adults at least habitukUy speak a language other 
than English, achieve . close to? the' riatiariairnormsr~ " *» R *** ** ' - 6 - ■■■-*'***** 







Berry (5) quotes Klukhohn and Leighton in the 1962 edition of The Navajo as follows: 

The principal conscious educational goal expressed by Navajos today seems to be 
the ability to use English. They realize that without it they are at a disadvantage, 
and they have discovered the usefulness of communications and records in writing. 

At the same time, English is so different from their own language, that it is very 
different for Navajos to learn***. The children work at it and are much more like, 
ly to practice it among themselves— on the playground for example— than are 
Pueblo pupils. 

He also cites the following statement by Clarence Wesley, Chairman of the San Carlos Apache tribe: 

I suspect that failure to comprehend on the part of the Indian children accounts in 
large measure for the lessening of interest and enthusiasm for school which I am 
told begins for Indian children along about the fifth grade. * * * I would insist 
upon the employment of teachers especially trained in the skills of teaching Eng- 
lish to non-English-speaking youngsters. 

Of special interest and perhaps significance are the feelings on the subject expressed by high school 
graduates in separate but related studies reported by Selinger (23) and Bass (1). Six hundred sev- 
enty one Indian high school graduates, 287 from six northwestern and north central states and 384 
from six southwestern states were asked whether they thought it was imporant to Indian students 
to be able to speak their native Indian language. About 85 percent of the southwestemers thought it 
iras important with the rest thinking it was not or having no opinion. However, of those who believ- 
e “ ** ;Y as ^^riant, well over half valued it mainly as a means of communication, especially with 
the older Indian people. About one-third of the students attached importance to the Indian tongue 
because of pride in heritage. Of the students from the northwest, about one- thir d thought learning 
an Indian language was of no importance. Of the remainder who did, more than half of them valued 
it mainly as a means of communicating with the older generation or getting a job. V i> 

While! do not contend that Indian youth are indifferent to their native culture and language, I be- 
lieve their feelings about it are less intense than their desire to acquire skiUs which will permit them 
to do the major culture. Whether I: am correct, . or }not, it by no means settles the questions 
about the maost; effective yrays, to :teach EngUsh with; which we are concerned in this eo^ 



The Central Issue 



While it is my hope that theforegoing will provide some useful background for the work of this con- 
ference, I haYe riot yet^brpached the central issue in biUngual education; The central issue is, “What 
constitutesbihngual education?” Gaarder (ll) in his testimony before the House Sub-Committee 
sought to make the answer very, clear: 



Now we come to bilingual education, a term which is not too widely understood. It 
simply teaching English as a second language, although English must neces- 
sarily be taught and necessidilyJas a second language ^because the child already 
nas a first language. Bihngual education is . the use of two language mediums to 
teach any part or all of the school , curriculum except the languages themselves. 




He went beyond this to make a ease for the feasibility, indeed the unique suitability, of teachin g liter- 
acy in Indian languages: 

The point here is that any time we develop a writing system for one of these Indian 
languages— give and take some special problems that I cannot fors oo it would be 
a perfect fit. It would be a romanized alphabet done scientifically. Therefore, 
reading it, learning to read in that language, learning all the mechanics of read- 
ing would be immensely easier for the Indian child than it is for the normal Eng- 
lish-speaking child to learn to read English, Such a reading system for one of the 
Indian languages makes an exceptionally promising bridge to English, 



There is one experimental school for American Indians which incorporates many of 
the features which I ana advocating here. It is the most promising thing in TnHian 
education, the Rough Rock School at Chinle, Arizona. 



cause to a 



School in much greater detail in this paper be- 
issues. Dr. Donald A Erickson (10) of the University of 
r, under a commission from the Office of -Economic Opportunity, completed 
an exhaustive, although inevitably controversial evaluation of the Rough Rock Demonstration School. 
A component of that report is a section by Dr. Oswald Werner (27) of the anthropology department 
of Northwestern University. Werner is even more explicit in his definition of bilingual education than 



Regardless of one’s stand on the issue of how or with whom Navajo children are 
competing, there is increasingly compelling evidence that the- best predictor of suc- 
cess in file national language is mastery of the native language. 

Some degree of bilingual education can be justified on the grounds that being, ex- 
posed to two lexically , syntactically, and phonologically coded systems provides 
the student, "in a sense; with stereo (binocular, : binaural) vision of his and the: see - 1 
ond language he is acquiring. A bilingual school, however, goes far beyond 

-“some-degMe”:ef ; biUngnuah^:Y > Y:yyy::f::7y:^ ~'::" 

A bilingual school is a school which uses, concurrently, two languages as medium of 



Education is at Rough Rock Demonstration ' SchooL :\This is a fact >tot^y = inde- 
pendent of Whafc im or how^ w iti; or' how; .w Indian ? 

schools do, whatever they are doing/ “The'^te vernacular ^lely as a bridge 



✓ 1 . -y ■ y • iy.<- *‘v ;r: , w- 1 -' ^ . .r-Viv "V". r .V- ‘ ‘ r * ' 




another way of saying that the child’s progress should be from the known to 
the unknown. It makes no sense to knock his props out before he has a strong foot- 
hold. This is perhaps most crucial in the span of years mentioned above. After 
this age, the social functions of the native language may increasingly become the 
deciding justification for the continued maintenance of bilingual education through- 
out the educational process. This is properly recognized by the newly established 
Navajo community College and its program to teach Navajo on the college level, 
even to Navajos who have apparently lost their ability to speak Navajo. 

For the primary and pre-primary child, problem solving in the second, weaker lang- 
uage is more difficult. The most conclusive demonstration comes from Irish schools 
observed by MacNamara. Children with English as their first language subjected 
to Irish Gaelic instruction had greater difficulty solving arithmetical probl ems pre- 
sented verbally. Their mechanical ability to calculate did not seem to suffer. 



For a good many years now the Bureau of Indian Affairs has tried to articulate its support of such 
principles as the use of linguistic science in the teaching of English as a second lan guage, the dignify- 
ing of native culture and language, the employment of as many teachers of Indian ancestry as pos- 
sible, and the production of learning materials relevant^to Indian culture. It has spent a good ; deal 
of time parrying accusations such as its punishing children for speaking an Indian language or a 
general denigration of Indian culture. It has contended that such charges are anachronistic, going 
back to an earlier and less enUghtened era, arid has pointed putithat: during IMO’s ^rticularlyi a 
great deal of work was done in preparing bicultural education materials, many of which were bilin- 
gual. Froml964 tol966itplayed a significant if not leading role in the establishment ofaprofession- 
al organization known asTESOL(TeachersofEnglishto Speakers bf Other Lariguagesj. It has mount- 
ed a strong ESL (English as a Second Language) program on the Navajo Reservation arid a significant 



to its Washirigtori ’Office staff^Has fostered the developriieht; bf soriie^bf 'its^tei^ 

Alaska and on the Nava jp, and has hired as ribrisul tan ts the jQeriteiSfor 'Ap^fied-L^ 

al organization, and experts from UCLA, the University ofi Southern Califomia, the UniversityofAri- 

zona and elsewhere. •• • • • ■ 3 . ••• •. • 






None of this or pll at : it put ^gether -meets the definitiori of bilingual education as laid down by 
Gaarder and Werner or many of their colleagues who might have been quoted. 






Did Bureau of Indian Affairs officials have some reason for believing . they had the support of lin- 
guists when • theylaunchedtheircurrentESLprograms?Thevmavhavethbuehtso.In 1967 Miss 
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this country, the setting of their cultural heritage is still where they live today, 
and their problems are not the same as those of immigrant groups. 

Lois McIntosh (17), writing in the first newsletter which the Center for Applied Linguistics produc- 
ed for the Bureau of Indian Affairs, English for American Indians, Fall, 1968, said: 

The greatest need of the Indian child, who brings to his early school life his first 
six or seven years of experience and training in a different language and culture, 
is probably an adequate command of American English, the language in which he 
will be formally educated. (Bilingual education, increasingly advocated by thought- 
ful educators, has not yet fully been developed. It will be some time before Indian 
children can be educated in both their first and second languages, with the bene- 
ficial results of membership in the best of two worlds.) . > : ; 

It is up to us, as teachers of the second language, the school language, American 
English, to make sure that the learner’s introduction to the progress iii this new 
tongue will be as effective as we can make it. 



In October of 1968, however, Ohannessian (19), reporting the conclusions and recommendations of 
a planning conference for a bilingual kindergarten program for Navajo children, struck a somewhat 
different note, possibly reflecting the opinions of other consultants who had been called into the con- 
ference: : TAf 



The conference was in complete agreement in its endorsement of the concept of bi- 
lingual kindergartens for Navajo children: The importance of beginning the child’s 
; education, in his own language and in his own cultural background, building a sense 
of security and pride in his own culture, and the need for strengthening this sense 
of pride were stressed again and again (during the conference. Indeed, the confer- 
ence felt that to be truly effective bilingual education should be extended into the 
elementary ischq^ . rj^HzedTthat fattemptsi^fiiseft ; ii;- Li 

levels might increase ^e^ready- eri^ing 

irnn^pf : ^teaching ; of N avaj oLtb * those who are monolingual, in Engr_ 1 

lish both in purely Navajo and^mixed; schools^ 

and teachers for instruction in ^md through^ language. 



. . Although some participants felt that "there: was considerable evidence that 
vlndian parents appreciate bihngual education forX^ felt that 




. . . . Members of BIA present assured the conference of the Bureau’s policy that 
bilingual Idndergarieris would operate only in areas where, they were requested by ; ' 




very deeply, would be willing to concede that initial instruction in the native Indian language or dia- 
lect, or concurrent instruction with English, might get better results but they have not been shown 
very impressive empirical evidence to that effect. But beyond that they feel that such considerations 
as shortages of qualified teachers who are competent in the native language, and the ambivalence of 
native people themselves on the question make the effort impractical in terms of either time or money. 
Many also feel that if an error was made at some time in the past the hour is now too late to reverse 
it. .... V . ’ v- :• ■ ■' ■ ' •. ;•.•• • ...v ...v . i-.v . ■■■ - \ ' ' 



The linguists on 

be a problem although they have little patience with the educators rigid certification requirements. 
They also believe that with a crash effort materials and programs could be developed fairly rapidly. 



general public in the past, continues because of “foot-dragging” and lack of conviction. I do not 
mean it to sound snide when I say that most scholars have not experienced the trauma of trying to 



Perhaps the differing emphasis can be well illustrated by statements made by our good friend Don 
Webster (26) and our own Bill Benton (4) at the workshop held in Anchorage two years ago this 



Mr. Webster said: 

Native languages are the most functional media for their way of life. 



The human mind is not like a sponge— having a saturation point with one lang- 
uage. Rather, the more it is used, the more it can be used. The more languages 
one speaks, the easier it is to learn yet another, -;k ; . “I ^ ik v 



“When I know how to talk English and Eskimo, it's like having two heads.” '(Es*;' 



“W? should nbt attempt to impart a disdainful attitude toward the Native lang- 
uage and culture of the students. . Linguistics and anthropology are clear with re- 
gard to the worth of each. Our goal should be to make the students bilingual and 
'^biculiural^ra andaflegiance 

k to t^ ' (Robert Ladp). V,. . 






The acquisition of a second language need not supplant the first. Rather, true bi- 
linguals are said to have; acquired two coordinate systems. 

Mr. Benton’s comment was: 









Language is the central element, in any culture. It is the vehicle through which 

the culture is pynrpsser): Tt. cannot lie 'rlisnssoeieterl from the ci^ture in whii-h it. evi ' 



! ; It: cannot lib disassociated from the culture in which it ex ; 
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ware delegates. It was my privilege to serve as chairman of one of six discussion groups. While it 
cannot be said that consensus was reached— indeed, none was sought— olcar focus was achieved on 
several points. Chief among these were: 1) a role for minority groups in decision making concern- 

ing the educational programs which serve their children and, 2) bilingual education, including instruc- 
tion m the native language. Four nations were represented in the group I chairlfl: Denmark Cana- 
dy the United States, and the Soviet Union. Delegates were, for the most part, social scientists and 
school officials. It seemed to me that, for the most part, opinion divided among the group much a- 
long the lines I have described in the preceding section. Canada’s experience has been much the same 
as ours and Denmark is engaged in iinplementing in Greenland a bilingual education program enact- 

in 1967. , The situation of the Soviet. Union has: been different. A generation or more ago they 
did for their northern ethnic groups what many are now advocating we should do - or certainly should 
have done,. But the Soviet delegate, a member of the Politburo and the Presidium, made it clear that 
their principal goal .was competence in the national language. believe ^that some quotations from pa- 
pers prepared by various -*•- — — - 



Miss In f ^Boon \6) of .the University Press in Oslo, Norway, was one of the most fervent advocates 

'view: ; v. • ...... 



The language problem is old, and since a long time this problem has caUed forth 
struggle, ; A historic review shows that between 1710 and 1370 there were shorter 
periods with cultural humaneness and good will oh the side of the authorities. 
However, from 1870 until the last world war the authorities tried to “Norwegian- 
ize” the Lapps in a very hard way, and the Lappish language was absolutely for- 
bidden in the school. . --Lv * 



.... . ........ parents considered the school an unnecessary evil. According" to their 

opimon; the learned next to notM^ 

did not get the opportunity to learn. the far more important and useful tilings 
which t^ir parents could Imve^leamed ;( sic) them in tfo 



- V However, from ^he year 1963 a bigehange of ntentehty vteok plac^ 
the authorities, later with the Lapp population^ T^ 
of the attitude ^pf the authoriries was that th^ reco^z^^ 

that a harmonic ; 4 e\^ 0 p^ and f anf could take place with- 



• • It was stated by law that the Lapp language could be introduced at" the ele- 

mentary school, both as a teaching language and as a subject. 

. , . . Moreover, one is planning a special- bilingual course 'at the teacher training . •. 1 

seminar in Tromso, which jjs m prepare teachers 



tricts. 



? the teachers have con tribu to ’ this- by,; developing iah inten^ve inforinativS ; J 
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Province of Quebec for Eskimos and Indians in its northern latitudes, reveals an ideology and a zeal 
similar to Miss Boon's and, like here, pretty much ignores any evaluation of the “outputs” of the pro- 
gram. Her paper will be worth reading when it becomes available to you, as it will, for she deals in 
some detail with what was done about the training of teachers and the development of materials; 



It has been underlined that it was necessary for the child to be instructed first in 
his own language because this language is for him the only way of learning to un- 

environment. 



/ v , /In 1962, following a survey of the situation, the Government of Quebec de- 
cided to commit itself deeply and globally in its Northern territory with special 
respect to Eskimo and Indian Affairs in this region. 



* . * . “For the child, language develops at the same time as the frames in liis con- 
ceptual thought and his first structures of logical thinking; even if language is not 
a sine qua non condition of thought, it is its precious auxiliary at different steps of 
its evolution/ The sooner the child can acquire an easy manipulation of verbal ex- 
pression, the sooner he will be free to benefit tiarri the use of this precio in 

all the fields of its social and intellectual adaptation.” To ask the child to leam a 
second language at this moment in his development, would he to limit him to the 
discovery of his personality and his milieu. It would also retard,' if not prevent him 

M ih his own language. ' . //;/ /////v// 



* * . - For the above reasons, it was decided that all subjects in the first cycle-kind- 
ergarten, first and second years > would be taught in Eskimo. The language of in- 
struction in the second cycle-grades 3 to 6 - would be either French or English, with 
Eskimo retained in the curriculum as a subject of study. Upon completion of their 
elementary course in grade 6/ students m third and final cycle of 

th©/ire|^ ;Ee^ohid/ScH6ol76f^ 

/a si ” 



One of the basic backgm^ Gphferra<^/wa 3 piep^^ 

Denmark, Education Advisor to the Ministry for Greenland* In 1967 Denmark passed a sort of “loc- 
al option”; law' which permitted Greenlandic communities to /decide! whether instructioh should be 




w o ^ ^ .. |iiat Greenland "is^ihe^e^/bf^ 

speaking .teachers. .This is .primaialy •’.‘due.«:to,,the .fact-,fhat>.the --training- of -native • - • 
teachers has been unable to keep pace with/ the enormous increase m the 4 number 
: of l children. * 1 



- ■■ ,'vf v ~ v 'y _ i* i' \ j.v - v 



- 



. . . . The Danish Teachem’ -Training' Act of 1966 : maintains a standard training 

' • sill ; r»i*irrta rV, rtlioro in n/inTO« til? .-‘T'iin+Sin w* 




Although it is,. in, many ways, ,an advantage that all the i, teachers . in the primary 
school have received the same ;training^;stili;^dh . th*©)^h"aclciffroUhd; L ot'?tli© ^difficiilti^s ■ 




the subject Greenlandic being available at the school in question, submit to the 
Board of Education to what extent Greenlandie shall be taught at the school in 
question in the first and second school years, or whether the teaching of this sub- 
ject should be postponed till the beginning of the third school year ” 

By this formulation it is, among other things, acknowledged that the number of 
Greenlandic-speaking teachers is insufficient to cover the demand. 

In view of this situation the school in Greenland must, as already mentioned, to 
rather a great extent be expected to be based on teaching in Danish in the fu- 
ture. 

Just to give a “world view” to school achievement, Gunther says: 

Levels of Attainment . In spite of the improved educational standard, especially 
in the towns, the results obtained in general are still below the results obtained 
by pupils on the same age level in Denmark* 



; # It appears from the inyestigatioh^ that the 4tK and 5th grade pupils 
general, be said to be one year behind in the subject Danish compared with Dan- 
ish pupils of the same age, whereas the difference at the end of the 7th grade is 
given as 1% - 2 yearg^ / * v • .*v o 



Comparative Studies 



Have there been studies which compare^the relative effectiveness of the monolingual and bilingual 
approaches to leaching En^sH? a Ap^rehily^ffi Cap- 

lan, and Liberty X3) of the Southwestern Cooperative Educational ^Laboratory iii a proposal for A 

Comparative Study of Four Ap^oa^es^ to TBilini^aLEduc^tion'Xsd^ 

signed for the Navajo has not yet been funded or implemented) describe the; following studies : 

There have ; been relati^ studies ^ of ^ ^ 

and bilingual approaches. One by Giieye and , Taylor (1952) in ;G 
by vc unmatched and reseai^-naiveS teachers,^ > reports Ifihdings 

lingual approach. An importaht study done in i the Philippines (Orata 1953), com- 
pared experimental groups using the native lan^age as^the medium of instruction 
for^the first i^wi^years ^hd^ili^iil^ thifd^y^r wtheontroh^ 

English ■ througKbuL The studyAreportsl^ 
the expennm^ in tlm first two yearn whe^^ 

language and the control g^ups were^^te in English. ' In the 
bpth^ groups ■ wArA " v. i n I Eh orli sh K th ipv m pn tsi 1 \ orhii tv still ^showed mi erHeiv 



^Aridt^g^ffe&ntly; higl , ..... .. ... 

ly been questioned because of sketchy statistical reporting, and’ the possible influ- 

1 rm nm ■* - a 






; ence of the halo phenomenon. 










received all early instruction in the national language. One of the suggestions for 
further investigation coming out of this study is that similar research should be 
conducted with other groups for whom the national language is not the mother 
tongue. 



Vera John, Vivian Homer, and Judy Socolov (16), writing in The Center Forum for September, 1969, 
have the following to say: 



But while many of the arguments put forth for bilingual education are supported 
by common sense and the testimony of those who have experienced the effects of 
having to give up their mother tongue to become educated in an English-speaking 
system, the relevant research in scant and is likely to remain so for some time. 
Given present limitations in the social sciences, a research validation of the com- 
plex interaction of language with the individual in his many roles presents a task 
of formidable difficulty* 



On the other hand, the claims for the pedagogical soundness of a bilingual ap- 
proach in educating the child who is not a speaker of the national language are 
based on constantly accruing research evidence* A number of foreign educational 
institutions, drawing upon the experience of other polylingual nations, are for the 
first time taking a serious look at the potential ^ of bilmgual education. In addi- 
tion, some limited experimentation has begun in the United States as well. 



58 then describe the Philippine, Swedish, arid Mexican experiments as having 
5 bilingual approach; they omit the experiment in Ghana and add projects in 
the Coral Way School in Dade County, Florida and in the public schools of San Antonio, Texas: 



Closer to home is a noteworthy bilingual program being carried out at the Coral 
Way : School in Miami, Florida. Tins program Include both Spanish-spe^Jdng and 
Enghsh-speaking children, and has as its teaching goal the total mastery of both 
languages -formal! children ;-THe evaluation datanowavailable, covering a three-year 
period, indicate that while the children are not yet as fluent in their' second lang- 
uage their firet, they leam dually well In either. In addition, the results dem- 
onstrate the bilingual curriculum is as effective as the standard curriculum in all 
academic subjects. 









Another Upited Stat^ bilingual program in San Antonio, Texas, is achieving simi- 
lar results. An experimentiil group of children of Spanish-speaking background, 
instinacted in both Spanish and English during their first grade in school were able 
at the end of the year to read, speak and write in both languages. : The children 
scored better on tests measuring cognitive growth, communication skills and social 
and : emotional adjust*^ did their conirol Vpeers who were taught solely in 

English.; Tests ; administered at the end of the second year of their bilingual in- 
struction indicate similar results. . . 









Modiano (18) herself, writing in America Indigeria for April 1968, describes the study she conduct- 
~ - ed in Mexico in the-Highlan^foffChi^a ^ 



the m<mblihgiial : method iri Spajtiish, £usihg;bdffi^ and test results as criteria. This study 

IS "flllO TY~1 Aof* 1 -Y‘1 /jvrt 4- v-w-l- 4-l-i /Ti » 1 » X 4- Vv ^ .r T j.v ■' ’ 4 i-3 — -i- 4-X-w L ’ *.' 
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I vanish. Also some of the refugees were 
e and there is a well- developed body of 
literature in Spanish. There is a full description of the Coral Way project in the House hearings on 
the Bilingual Education Act, previously alluded to. 

The Rough Rock Demonstration School 



Now finally we return to the Hough Hock Demonstration School for a closer look at the experience 
there. The full story of the Rough Rock School needs to be written — for it has not yet been done — 
but this is obviously not the place to do it. It must be said/ however, that Erickson ? s (10) task as 
he set out to evaluate it was a difficult, if not an impossible one. The school had received so much na- 
tional publicity, all of it laudatory, from United States Senators and the news media on down, that 
any criticism of its program was not only unwelcome but nearly intolerable to its chief advocates. 
Nevertheless, Erickson and his assistant, Henrietta Schwartz (22) approached the task with an at- 
titude that, while completely sympathetic to the Rough Rock goals and purposes, was highly profes- 
sional. As Professor Werner (27) has written a special section of the report on bilingual education, 
Mrs. Schwartz has written a special section on Teaching and Learning in General - Both of these 



as 



well. In addition, Mrs. Schwartz observed at the Bureau’s Chinle Boarding School. The Rock Point 
School had been used by the Bureau as a demonstration center for its developing ESL program on 
the reservation^ and many persons in the ESL field had a high regard for its principal and stafi. Mrs. 
Schwartz describes the Chinle School as a “run of the mill” reservation school which may be an apt 
characterization. . . •• ./ 

It is not easy to synthesize or compare SehwartzV and Werner’s evaluations. Werner brought to his 
observation the perceptions of the anthropologist-linguist; Mrs. Schwartz those of the professional 
educationist and master teacher. 

Mrs. Schwartz was able to give much more time to the job; ^ 

At Hough; Rock/ ho 
but two (one in the _ 
from one to five times.; 



^ ... .. i, and all teachers 

one in the upper grades) were observed 



;/;• V - Eight of Rock Point's ten classroom teachers were observed, each for at least 
two hours and most for a day or more. , ’ 






Werner, on the other hand, spent three days in. all; only a half day at Rock Point where he interview- 
ed ten students hiit/ I .gather, didihbtlj^se^ 



? ,v • y y--. - ■> * 






They did agree that the best teaching at Rough Rock was being; done by Navajo teachers in the pri- 
mary grades and : that ^lavajo teachers have a great advantage in teaching Navajo children^ 




- from the new Angle, teacher who played it by ear (“I just ask the kids what they 
would like to do each day, and we go from there”) to an experienced Navajo 
teacher who followed a highly structured and predictable program each day. 



in the beginners, kindergarten, and first 
year classes were the most effective in the school, primarily for two reasons: (1) 
they were all Navajo, and (2) all but one had either training or experience to pro- 
vide the techniques necessary for " — ’ ' . » 



• ... There was little uniformity or structure in the TESL programs in the Phase 
I classes, but emphasis on language training in all of them. What we missed Was 
any school-wide assessment of the effectiveness of one method over another, or 
some attempt to integrate the program from one level to the next. 



establish some long-term skill and content goals for a time period in school- — two 
years or three years. Both young men noted their own inadequacies in knowledge 
of how to teach reading. They felt that most other faculty members sensed the 
same need. One of them said it was entirely possible for a child to go through 
eight years of schooling here and learn spoken languages very well, but not be 
able -to read and write His own name. 



. , . . The TESL program was conducted in each classroom by the core teacher, but 
without any uniform pattern in the Phase II classes. However, it did seem that 
students’ dislike and poor performance of phonics exercises prompted teachers to 
give less attention to Af . *ka ^ ^ u 



With reference to Bock Point:' 



In rooms where the coordinate-bilingual program was being used, Anglo teachers 
were ^given Navajo aides.} ^<There weie ^ no roomiHS;at' Point.) Often it 
to^telPwhb was^ the ^adter and who was the aide, -for the aid was 




work at one end of the fdom$in^ 

opposite end coverii^th^^f^e mat^ 

mi?- 1 -? a ^ e * At the end of ; each fifteen r minutes, < the ’-groups would i switch 

r Thechildren were reminded that ^in, of the room ^ 

Thej eff^ ^mid^ehthusi^m 
ly; were- transmitted to the' children..: This was one < 




Wemer describes his interview with pupils at both Rough Rock and Rock Point as follows: 

The interview consisted primarily of evaluating the children's understanding of the 
following definition (adapted from Webster's Collegiate Dictionary): “A uni- 

dl^oFite'foreh^d 0 ” thG fairy taIes - ^ lo oks Eke a horse and has a horn in the mi d. 



a « nicorn I°°k hke? How many horns does it 
have? Where is its horn? What is a fairy tale?'' The test was less than successful. 
Onildren who did not respond to the English version responded equally negatively 
to the all Navajo version. Monosyllabic answers were preferred in both ichools. 

Imew^thiff too° Ck P ° mt k ? ewr what a unicorn was - One boy at RRDS, we suspect, 
Wemer has the following comments on the results: 



£ up , iL V" “ °P en o?do d casual interview seems roughly comparable 
at RRDS with Rock Point. The RRDS children’s response is very Navajo: often 

less^ than a whisper. The Rock Point children respond louder and clearer, almost 
m American Middle class fashion. The main difference in the English of the two 
schools seems to be loudness. The higher performance demands (and/or the Ber- 
eiter-Engelman method?) placed on the Rock Point children may be responsible 

thpwVhTwwW . cames ovar mto_ speaking Navajo with strangers: Never- 
theless the RRDS children seemed on the whole a bit more willing to speak Nava- 

l, „ th gr u U ^ of children liked the teaching of Navajo in school. One child in 
each group had negative feelings about the Navajo language. 

r have no way of judging that allegedly the level of the eighth grade at Rough 
Rock is comparable to sixth t grade ^ewhere;/" ; ‘ f • 

ments^ we< l u oted Professor Wemer’s views on bilingual education. He has these additional 

The bilingual teacher has a very simple basic unassailable advantage over the weak- 
er second language: he can make himself ^understood and promote intellectual 

learnmg. I suggest anyone doubting this assertion should try to leam Navajo. 






: . ESL (i;e 









- ’• ’ now -popular on"' the Reservation) like 

nrohfei^<f tr ^K 10r R n * s i an f 0 T tun ^t eI y ? ot a Panacea to Indian educational 

5^^^’ i sneeds special implementation of the ail-- 

dio-hngual approach by other methods (e g., meaning-translation) . The teacher’s 

StUC 'rK^ S , c 5^ n P^ rits too) about the dullness and repetitiveness of 
fjfc.L. is senous too- This latter charge is^ by the way^ applicable to the ESL ap- 







com- 




Few if any of either Werner's or Schwartz’s findings are quantifiable. It remains then, only to pro- 
vide a short digest of Enckson’s report of achievement test data on pupils in the schools First he 
reports on testing done earlier: 



Through a cooperative arrangement in May, 1968, achievement test batteries from 
«ie Cahforma Test Bureau were administered to pupils at Rough Rock, Rock 
Point, and two other BIA schools (elementary boarding schools at Lukachukai 
and Many Farms) . _ The results for the test battery as a whole . . . are presented. 
In all four grades in which comparisons between Rough Rock and Rock Point 
were possible (Rock Point was offering only four grades at the time) Rock Point 
emerged as superior. In one case, the extent of the superiority was the equivalent 
of an entire grade-year, as estimated in terms of national norms. In the other three 
cases, the differences were fairly small. No tests were performed to determine 
which differences ware statistically significant. i . :: : ; v . 



Erickson felt, however, that it would be more defensible to compare pupils on the basis of years spent 
^ school rflthsr than grade level and so after grouping the children in this way he again analyzed 
the scores: ’ v V". "■ " '' •■■■■■ _"V'_ • 



When boys and girls are considered separately in this way. Rough Rock emerges 
as slightly superior in one comparison out of eight; in the other seven, Rock Point 
is superior, though thedifferences are small except in thefifthyear(roughlyequiv- 
to the fourth grade) in which sizeable differences emerged. ;; 



Partly because the earlier data did not permit him to make subject-by-subject comparisons, and part- 
ly because he wanted to include the Chinle Boarding School in the study, Erickson did some testing 

0f u ,S i OW S m ^ anua P r °^ To hi s surprise, he found no significant differences among the three 

schools.- He COOmMnts: - - 



' - .i. v •• 



If we take the test results 



V.v> ■■ 















n r — - 7 - -.— — — — — ? ^ry>;“w^are flattering to neither Rough Rock nor 
Rock Point in comparison with what is regarded as a ; run-of-the-mill BIA school. 



is legafueu as a run-oi-ine-miu scnooi. 

^could^be, course^ mat i^ding and arithmetic are areas of Bpectsl irtieiisth^t:: 
t^hinle Bparchng, and there is some evidence in our classroom bfeert^ibn^ 

™at been, iCis 

S - 1S u - ^ The obseryations do not ^Mourage: us to think so general- 

ly, though a few teachers at Chinle Boarding were apparently - very effective. It 

^ 1 on tKi; record an interesting/ Lirianticipat- 

dt/is ihcpndusivec and difficult to intei^ret in^the:ab^hce bf furtKer evi- 
mjttxer achievement test f coh^aris6ns7^ will be conduct^ wi 
Rock Point, and ChihlerBbardihg^ ^ 
data mean/ \ ■ 



■ -macula vv-v-o;. 

:;,r ,/v. v.;: l : ::: 
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A HISTORY OF BILINGUAL EDUCATION IN BIA SCHOOLS 

by 

Evelyn Bauer 



™ ° f dejpjssmg academic achievement-test results, and an interest in innovative pro- 
y» m s tinvolying- students that have much m common with our own, has led the Bureau of Indian 
3 serious examination of new approaches to educating Indian students. The most promis- 
^^T° acheS a bdmgual education, i.e„ the use of some combination of the stu- 

ment iif^th languages 3114 * Enghsh *° trwwmt academic ' content, and to foster the child’s develop- 



have examined Florida’s Dade County program closely and feel that although many of the prob- 
done can ^See students are quite different from those of American Indians, much of what is 
being done can be adapted to our situation. The same is true of Thomas Horn’s bilingual project be- 
Rni't^hfn? n «rK irOUg ^ he University of Texas and the San Antonio schools. We’ve looked at Rough 
Bock School, where, although we have little as yet in the way of test results, we have a great deal of 
communhy PrOVal of the sch ° o1 s inclusion of native tongue and culture and its involvement with the 



? f 4 _^xw, aIs ^ h f v ® b . e .f n the research findings of Modiano in Mexico 1 , of Grieve and Taylor 
in Ghana , of Pedro Orata in the Philippines 3 and of Tore Osterberg in Sweden 4 all of which seem to 
support the superiority of at least initial mother-tongue instruction over the national language. 



in cUasroom is not now 



. - v t ~ ~ —— liiici b66n 3 . lon^['6stsblish6d policy in the tr6dtm6nt of : Anisrioan n»_ 

fives, i.e., their assirnilation into the mainstream culture at the cost of their culture their laneuace 
*, n . cl their separate identity, the Bureau, under the direction of Willard W. Beatty set out in the late 
thirties to pi^ote native-tongue literacy amohgplndian adults aridKybuhg people’ At that 

M OUt ° f a r5 y u ten Nava J° s were non-English speaking and the need to conveyinfomarion 

— additi ?h there was a Rowing airarehess df tha^lbre of Iri- 
dian children to adapt to anEnghsh-lunguagecurriculumat the beginning levels. 

^R h ^bet limiteffto the keys found on a modern typewriter (thereby eliminating a number of 
Syn j , ?! S -^?9h had« been used previously an d greatly simplifying thediacriticalmarkinesVwasdevol- 

Institute ° /T^ire^nHrnct ^ Sf novelist, and Dr. Jolin P Harrington, a linguist with the Smithsonian 
Institute. A pre-pnmer, pnmer, and reader m English and ^Navajoititled Xifffe Man's Fcriraffy dmth 
J. B. Enochs, a former Bureau teacher; was follow^: h^ ih ^ ^ 



Prairie Dog Fairy Tde by Ann Nolan Clark, another Bure 
text was handled by Roberi; t Youngpdild^ril^Kenhard ^Will 

Si!** 

^ reservation^ schools. IfiuIteatiSnss^^ 

been trained at whgt is now the Institute ofAmericahlndianATTs ,n ^ g ^ T^ he, 3 a J^ureau high achdbP^^^^' 

stock^anaffement wafSr^d!? 1 ? lpIude ‘|;^ ^ #chnieal profprams such as soil? consecration- live- 
stock management, water development, r health, sanitation- and disease control •• Mativk Mawnirt 

ers were taught to read and write Navajo and Wm embloved to work wi+b^rtoc^r^ k 

'•"* ers, and - J1 - -- ^^.Wiyvum^ui uocrore. scienrisrs maco- 



Zatffel Herder, stories arid the 
^. Preparation of the Navajo 
>bio. and i Adolph Bitany. In 

„ wnfhigVofiNavajbr^ ; - 




- -V 1 ;• •• ’* ' 1 V',-' • . 

.. :v;. 



A monthly newspaper printed in Navajo proved valuable in communicating to the Navajo informa- 
tion on activities of the Tribal Council, as well as national and world news 9 . 



A Nava jo-Enghsh dictionary was also published at this time and proved valuable to native interpre- 
ters in their attempts to understand the technical vocabularies they were dealing with. 



In addition to the Navajo materials for students, bilingual readers were written and printed, for the 

XT 'in 3 * J_T_ _ ni .. l 1 . __ ■ ■ : A ■ a m -n 1 1 i i ■£. • 7 ™ . 



Hopi 10 , and the Sioux 11 , In response to requests from Pueblo and Papago leaders, English-Spanish 



texts were ako prepared 12 * Using these texts, it was assumed that reading and writing would be 
taught first in the child's mother-tongue, and attempted in English only after control of oral Eng- 
lish had been achieved 13 . 



There is little to be found in the way of evaluation of this literacy program. In 1944, Robert Young, 
writing in Indian Education, a Bureau field letter, found the results of the use of native language in 
the classroom ^highly encouraging^ 7 Teachers had lost their fears and misgivings, and people in 
remote reservation areas were welcoming written Navajo and requesting that it be used for all forms 
and regulations so that they would know what they were being asked to sign. Young felt there was 
good reason to believe that writing would spread among the Navajo. He expressed hopes that the 
Nayajo themselves would ultimately become the authors and that the Navajo language would serve 
their needs until such time as they no longer had need for it 14 , Hildegard Thompson, a former Direc- 
tor of Education for the Bureau, feels that the status of many of the present-day; Nayajo Council 
members dite ; to their f^ arid literacy in Navajo resulting from this program. She also points 
out that the bilingual readers served as a valuable link between hoitic and school since children were 
encouraged to take their readers home and read to their illiterate parents* It is likely that this might 
well have been the beginning of a change in the feelings of Navajo parents toward the schools which 
had always seemed so alien 15 . - 



World War II, with its drain on personnel and funds seems to have been at least partially responsi- 
ble for the end of the native Uteracy program. Many of the linguists and native teachers who had 
been involved were assigned to the Army Special Services Branch to teach Indians. It is interesting 
to note that the Nayajo language was used as an Army code — one which was never deciphered by the 

Japanese 76 ,; •- ••• - r : - • ' 



a Bureau pro ject . which made use of native language is the Five-Year Program 
...... . ayiif the Md-foriiesC t It was -not possible to accomodate in the imm^hate area aU the Nav^- 

jo children who desired{ s^ as "a consequence* a large part of a generation was growing 

: up iUiterate.^ Space was available in Bureau boarding schools in other toeas which was made available 

^?vajq youllis^ from b^lve^^^smte of age wi^ htrie or ’rio previous schooling. Since most 

of these students / had no English, it was necessary tp make extensive use 'of N ava jc . In the first three 

ing instructional aide, gave instmctioh iii , Navajo and English. Ideas were first introduced in Nava- 
jo by the aides, ; and follow an English presentation, C As students progressed, the amount of 

after lEn^shv^cii^ riie' chief ’nte 

still employed to determine h. iw well students had understood the material presented to them in 
English; , 






v .'. • x ,v.V - : ' 



_ „ . * . ~ - an enrollment of over 5,000 pupils ^annually, spread over. eight 

sc hpols, and iwas higmy ^ccessful inyteinte; of finding 



this success would not have been possible without the heavy reliance on the use v of - Navajo speakers 
and the Navajo language 17 . / 



. .rM. 



9 . ' op. cit. | [.Thompson- 








mm 6m ibid. 

V:;'/--';-: :-v. 17 :? Ibid; 
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Although native-speaking aides have been responsible for some form of bilingual instructions in Bu- 
reau schools for many years, it has only _ been in the past few years that planned programs of instruc- 
tion involving mother- tongue and English and extending beyond the beginning levels have resumed 
the trend initiated in the thirties and forties. 

Several years ago a Title Ill-sponsored program at the Bureau Day School in Taos, New Mexico, 
where their failure in teaching reading had been attributed to a lack of oral mastery of English, at- 
tempted to teach reading in the native tongue first— Tiwa in this case, Tiwa was also used as the 
language of classroom instruction, with a period of oral English as a part of each day. A special ortho- 
graphy including the phonemes of both Tiwa and English was taught to beginning and first-grade 
pupils, who began reading with a familiar Tiwa story. The plan included introducing Roman ortho- 
graphy in the second and third grades with a continuation of the special script both for the introduc- 
tion of new work and continued reading in Tiwa 18 . 

Other aspects of the program were the inclusion of Indian culture and the use of modern math curric- 
ulum with emphasis on manipulation and concrete experience to provide the basis for later verbal ab- 
stractions. 

Because of staff difficulties and community conflict, the program was discontinued after its first year 
and no satisfactory evaluation was made. 

After experimenting with various ways of using Navajo in the classroom- — small group reading and 
talking in Navajo with older children, math and social studies help in Navajo for younger children — 
Wayne Holm, Rock Point's principal and Dr. Elizabeth Willink, the school's TESL specialist, sub- 



As a result, beginning in the fall of 1971, Rock Point will initiate a program in bilingual education at 

all levels. " v.’ ; s ‘‘ 



A contract with the Northern Arizona Supplementary Education Center (NASEC) in Flagstaff, Ari- 
zona, revived the development of native literacy materials begun in the thirties. NASEC has develop- 
ed bilingual primary texts, filmstrips and tapes in Hopi and English. The stories used in the texts 
were recorded from native informants and transcribed in native tongue and English. 7 ~v 



- . r; , _ ... 's bilingual efforts of the past few years and, indeed, the nation- 

al and international attention given to bilingual programs involving all groups who do not enter school 
with a command of the national langua ge, make it likely that these programs will continiie and ex- 



On October 11, 12, 1968, the first of two project planning meetings for a bilingual lriridergarten pro- 
: gram for Navajo children was held at the Center for Applied Linguistics in Washington, D. C. The 
Center invited speciabsts in early childhood education, linguistics, psycholinguistics, anthropology, 
ESL and related fields. The first meeting was devoted ; to the educational, cultural and linguistic goals 
s ^h a program, to curriculum content, to problems related to the use of Navajo as a medium of 
mstruction and tbithe^use arid^tekching of EngUsH in kindergarten activities. The preparation of 
Navajo and non-Navajo teachers was discussed at the remaining sessions 19 . As a result of these meet- 
ings, a pilot bilingual program for Nava jo children, involving six classes, was begun. This program 
has now expanded to include six first-grade^ classes:; arid projected plans include second-grade class- 
es in 1973. ' • ' 



Vr- y\ JV' ; 0L*! 



BIA is entering the third year of a bilingual kindergarten program in con- 

... T ... ..... ... _ _ sity of Alaska. Six classes along the ICuskokwim River are using Yupiak as 

the mediiun of instruction. Materials in the language are being developed by the University. 



non-1 



18. Evelyn Bauer, Field Trip Report, May 3.. 1968. . 

9^£?Ruth ■ ^Winibem^'IMhfQrfnntinn: FsirhonnH''! Fnnllih (nr i am . oi " 



19. Ruth E. Wineberg, ' Information Exchange/' English far Ani.rlcan Indian*. Winter, 1 969^ BIA, pp. 30-31. 
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for Applied Linguistics in 1967, made the recommendation that; “ , . three pilot classes in read- 
ing the mother tongue be initiated in comparable schools, with children of the same age and approxi* 

mate ability who know mo English and whose native languages are different, and that these classes 
be matched with control classes whose introduction to reading is in English ,” 90 This project is enter- 
ing its third year under the direction of Dr. Bernard Spolsky at the University of New Mexico 



The problems of providing bilingual programs for Indian students no longer seem insurmountable al- 
though, certainly, time and adequate funding will be needed to lay the groundwork. Some materials 
exist for the Navajo, Hopi, Sioux, and Eskimo, but texts for other groups can be developed only after 
extensive descriptive language work and the development of a suitable orthography. 

The training of native-speaking personnel to assume major responsibility for classrooms win also re- 
qmre time and funds but internship programs which make it possible for natives to further their edu- 
cation <£nd an increasing interest on the part of native aides in beconung professionals are making in® 
roaas* 



Decisions must eventually be made as to the type of bilingual program which is best for our stu- 
dents. Of interest is a comparative study made by the Southwestern Cooperative Educational 
Laboratory (SWCEL) in Albuquerque, examining the effectiveness of four different combinations of 
Navajo and English with Navajo children in grades one through three. In one approach, for example 
all aspects of the program would begin in Navajo and gradually shift over to English during a two- 
year period. In another, the oral language program would be in English from the beginning and con- 
tent instruction in Navajo with a gradual phasing into English over approximately a one-year period 
in Englfsh r ^° aCh ’ reading ’ which would be begun after six months of the first year, would be entirely 



i One of the major problems at this point, is, I believe, one of determining objectives which in turn will 

| effect our decisions on curriculum content and method. Whereas Dade County and San Antonio are 

i educating students for participation in truly bilingual societies with a strong possibility of students 

■[. receiving even post-high-school work in the mother-tongue, it is unlikely, at least in the near future, 

| that even members of our largest group, the Navajo, will find themselves part of a truly bilingual 

i JNavajo-Enghsh culture in the Southwest. And, outside of the new Navajo Community College, locat- 

■5 Many Farms, Arizona, use of the Navajo language for higher education does not seem oraetic- 

u ■ able. . ■vr-.-vr 



I If we were to define our goals for bilingual education with our Indian students at this point which 

| may well be a premature one, I think mother- tongue would be considered most useful as an effective 

l bndge to eventual instruction in English as. a means of avoiding both the progressive academic retar- 

dation so common in our Indian students and the damage to the child’s self image induced by the re- 
jection of his language and culture. \ ; ; i : 














°^ n ^ ss ^ n °t th* Prohkm* of Teaching English t© American Indian*.- Report and Recommendation*, Wash- 

, . ington. D. Cir.s; Center for Applied Linguistics, 1967 . ^ 

'• —V '2 ) * ' i ' A Compdrdtive \Study^ Four ; ? ^prboieKes to Bilingual ‘Education;** a Drooosal submittWd td th^ : k,; 



Comparative ^Study of Four Approaches to Bilingual ^Education;** a proposal submitted ; rd the: Office!' af : Education by the South- 



western Cooperative Educational Laboratory, Inc., May 15, -1968. ^ ... • , , < 



Edward A, Tennant 



The “Bilingual Education Act,” known in brief as Title VII* is a section of this 

S^?9oIS[r t EA) 1966, ™ B tia<l "* " nended to and passed Public 



sp^rrbmtytalhYtM^^^ 

and^S? to develop 

special educational needs.” 



For the purposes of Title VII, “children of limited English-speaking ability” m eans “children who 
come from environments where the dominant language is other than English.” 



e^S?? wh ® hfi s read Leibowitz' Educational Policy and Political Acceptance: The Imposition of 
face of what a ^ ab ° at - 



is. 



Leibowitz chapter on Indian education,which is included elsewhere in ‘ this bulletin granhicallv de- 
KiP* 8 -it* 1 ® r consistency of the “English-Only” policy throughout the history of Indian education. 
^lor^ n +h 1S ^ 1 according to those who shaped and sustained this policy was the key that would' 

and civihzatioh for tins f^me^ea^n^ye;; 



There is an ever-growing conviction among people concerned with Indian education at large that this 
^T^ peet a ? db uild on the heritage of Indian culture - 

heaviest buMen bn the h^ck of Iridi^ education 

»mce the first treaty dealing with Indian educatmh waSVdgnedrin 1794; Ifj ^mmeni^i^cIS^: 

a dismal state of affairs in general, they point to' an in- 

nartifiiiflir L ■cuofAnr, 4-U~*. 'tote** 



3 * ir “yw» wjuay pram to a dismal state: of affairein general; they point to an in- ' 
SshHndjT’ pohc^ 1 ^ 111 ^ educational system in particular. The keystone of that system was the “Eng-' 



^ Sift hlo ^ '+'* C ^ 8 i wera an ^ I *gj could not provide, ai *»„«««*,* .wo 

— l ^ tlC ^ ia l^ ste ^ f P r the American Indian Orie educator-linguist who ^rew 
reservation testifies ; have s^en at :a very personal jleyal the devaatating e^ctS' 
d ^^? al ^ystem which neglcct to take intoj accoimt v the needs of students ' - whose native- 
^re^iat^inSS^hH ?h^i?*i?®> •; ^ Particularly in so&dhriguistic^ 

fSkmhS” d blcultural educat,on ls operative if Navajo children are' to be kt all siiccess- 

Sir! *;<£• W - . ;s ■ 



•, ; • ■••• .. 







^ 7 * j ~ 4um ot the history, and culture associated 

r r:~' vOl r* 1 v' ,7i ~ Jv' “ $ v \i T f. »» A V** rT ijf &*:?* * ^ : v 



with the mother tottgUe.'* The piupose of this bilinjpial instruction is to develop and maintain a child's 
self-esteem and legitimate pride in both cultures. 

In order to achieve these goals, grants are made covering a wide variety of services and activities. 
Some of these are: the planning and development of bilingual programs: research projects; pilot pro- 
jects; development and dissemination of special instructional materials; pre-service training for teach- 
ers, counselors, supervisors, and aides; in^rvide training for teachers and aides; acquisition of neces- 
sary teaching materials and equipment; provision of bilingual instruction; providing students with a 
knowledge of the history and culture associated with their dominant language; efforts to establish 
closer cooperation between the school and the home; early childhood education designed to improve 
the potential of children of limited English-speaking ability -for profitable learning; related adult 
education, particularly for parents of participating children; bilingual education activities for dropouts 
or potential dropouts; and bilingual education activities in accredited trade, vocational, or technical 
schools. . - - \ — v-:.\ •• . - ■ • 7 



Although there were several developing bilingual projects for American Indians in both BIA and pub- 
lic schools before Title VII funds became available, they were largely the result of personal initiative 
and private funding and were limited mainly to four Navajo projects in Arizona and a small Chero- 
kee program in Oklahoma. • ‘ V7vr-\" • . -V- 

In 1 96^, the Office of Education funded five Indian language programs: Cherokee in Gentry, Arkan- 



programs tor four Indian languages were all in public schools since BIA schools and private,* non-profit . 

b ? Incliai i tribal drgahizarions did not become eligible for Title Vir funds until the 
’ " " ' ’ ' ‘"were 



In 1970, fiv e new Indian programs were funded while four of the previous year's projects received 

:^The Cherokee prbgram'iri Gentry^ ^Arkansas was discontinued. The new pro- 
fJWW W Alaska; 7 Navajo in Rpu^ Roc^^ Arizona Ute Mountain Ute and 

Navajo: m Cqiraz^ Colorado; Crow^iCree, and: Northern Cheyeime in Hardin^ Mori and Chock- 
taw in Idabei, Oklahoma. \ , 

i, all were in public schools except for 7 Rough Rocky Arizona; a fomier BIA 




L -- ' ’'“ in' 19711; 



~ » .) . 4S; - - -ie Navajo component, however, of the ; 

Grants, New Mexico, project is no longer funded by .Title; VII, [so, that the Keresan component can 
be developed more effectively. The Navajo project will continue but with other funding. 




Laicbta (Sioiix)' project. Meanwhile the: Oree component of the Hardin, Montana project became in- 
dependent in 1971 and received separate funding. - 

Si i . • - - /■ " r'.;. -5-.' ■■ " ■ -- ■ 

the six new Droirrams: three T ara?irmBIA ^snhnnkrf 




month, rather than give a detailed report on each of them or even a brief abstract which would run 
the nsk of being outdated by the time this report comes off the press, we will include here only a s um - 
mary list of basic information on each project, including the name and address of each project di- 
rector who can furmsh further up-to-date information to those who desire it. 



1 . 



Language 

Cherokee 



1st Year Funding Project Director and Address 



1969 



2. Chocktaw 



1970 



Mr, Herbert Bacon 
Northeastern State College 
Tahlequah, Oklahoma 74464 

Mr. Pierce J. Martin 



Courthouse 
Idabel, Oklahoma 74745 



3. 



Crow 

Northern Cheyenne 
Cree 



1970 



Mr. John Dracon 
Hardin Public Schools 
District 17-H 
522 North Center Ave, 
Hardin, Montana 59034 



4. Cree (separate funding) 1971 



Mr. Robert Murie 



Rocky Boy Route 
Box Elder, Montana 5902 1 



5. 



Keresan 

Navajo 



1969 



6. Lakota (Sioux) 



1971 






Mr. Arturo Mendez 
Grants Municipal Schools 
' P. O. Box 8 -‘f 

Grants, New Mexico 87020 

Miss Carla Fielder 
: Loneman^ School 
Oglala, So, Dakota 57764 • 






7. Navajo 



1969 






: ^Mr. -Lynn- Lee * 

San Juan School District s 

wSP^O^JBdxS2 IS "" 









MonteceUo,Utah84535 



,;W.. . : - - 




Language 

12. Passamaquoddy 



1st Year Funding 
1971 



Mr. Meredith A. Bing 
Supervisor, Indian Education 
Box 291 

. Calais, Maine 04671 



13. Pomo (bicultural) 
Spanish 



1969 



Mr. Jose" de la Pena 
Dkiah Unified School District 



Ukiah, Calif. 954S2 



14, Ute Mountain Ute 
Navajo 



1970 



Mr. Robert Warner 
“Project Sun” 

P. O. Box 1420 
Cortez, Colorado 81321 



15. Yuk 



1970 



16. Zuni ^ 
Navajo 



1971 



Mr. Gary Holthaus 
State Operated Schools 
District I 

650 International Airport 
Anchorage, Alaska 99502 

Miss Gloria Carnal 



P. O. Box 1318 
Gallup, New Mexico 87301 






Submitting Title VII Proposals 



for a Title VII project may submita 
th® .Offiee^of Education either aJone or jointly ydth an institution of higher learning. 
The major requirementtoquahfyfor agrantis having a target student populatioriwhosedominant 
not English luni-who (ipi^^mykiw-ihconie families. Other criteria and details on how 

di:aWn W Manual for. Project! Applicants and Grantees. 

Since these guidelines are constantlv bein^ revisit it WnnM. KW 




3- ^ Ten copies of the preliminary proposals will be submitted to OB, Fr r ** copies will be submit- 
ted to BIA/OEP. If preliminary proposals are received by OE which have not also been sent to 
BIA/OEP, OE will make copies available to BIA/OEP, 



4* 



mg, 



be reviewed by BIA/OEP and a priority rank- 
will be sent to OE by the deadline established in 



5, At the same time, proposals from BIA schools will be reviewed by OE staff and outside 



6. These selections will^ be discussed with BIA/OEP and differences, if any, between OE and 
- “ 5,1 ' to the announcement to Congress and to applicant schools. 



7. OE will hold developmental conferences for selected applicants in which representatives of 
the local BIA schools and BIA/OEP will participate. OE Title VII staff and BIA/OEP staff will co- 
operate in providing technical assistance in the development of formal implementation plans. 



8. OE will communicate with local project staff and will monitor projects in BIA schools on 
the same basis as it does with all other Title VII projects. BIA/OEP staff will normally accompany 
OE staff on site visits. OE will consult with BIA/OEP concerning program and budget decisions 
and will provide copies of correspondence to BIA/OEP. 



9. 



in BIA schools or received from BIA schools in Title VII projects. 



10. Funds for approved projects in BIA schools in accordance with agreed-upon budgets and 
implementation plans will be transferred to the Department of the Interior on a project-by-project 
basis. These funds will be paid out periodically to the grantees upon their request. 



The above memorandum of agreement also states that all regulations regarding the Bilingual Edu- 
cation Program and the procedures outlined in the Manual for Project Applicants and Grantees are 
expressly incorporated/ by reference in the memorandum unless exceptions have been made by agree- 
ment between the Office of Education and the Bureau of Indiari Affairs. 



Any BIA school or group of schools can obtain further information regarding bilingual programs or 

in developing such programs by contacting Mr. Robert Rebert, Chief, Language 



Arts Branch, Division of Edxicational Plahning and DevelbiHrierit, 123 4th St., S. W., 



v v •; , Y.Y YiYYV Y 






Albuquerque, New Mexico 87103. 
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Miles V. Zintz* 

PART I 

Cross-Cultural Education in the Southwest 



The child whose cultural heritage is different from the school culture is in need of special educa- 
tional services that will bridge the cultural barriers and meet his language needs before he can take 
advantage of the course of study with which he is apt to be confronted. 

Each child coming to the school is expected to become oriented to certain values emphasized in the 
dominant culture. Some of these values are: (Zintz) 

1* must climb the ladder of success, and in order to do this he must place a high value on 



to the hour and minute, and he must also 



2 . 



learn to place a high value on looking to the future, 

- 3* He must accept the teachers - reiteration that there is a 



, A ™«st become accustomed to change and must anticipate change CThe dominaht culture 

teaches the change, m and of itself, is good and desirable! ) - ' > . _ : .*■ " ^ 

5. He must trade his shy, quiet, reserved and anonymous behavior for socially approved aggres- 
sive, competitive behavior. ; _ 

, . ^ He must somehow be brought to .understand that he can^ ^with some ^ mdep^derice, shape 

Ins own destiny, as opposed to the tradition --of remaining an anonymous member of his society. 

Too many teachers are inadequately prepared to understand or to accept these dissimilar cultural 

from homes where the drive for success and achievement has been interrializ- 
f d 52 r ly,^ ^ ^er^work for work ? s sake” is re^rded^ and ^ere time 

nr p 11 nr -‘ Indian cinld^ for:example^ ccWe| witK a^set of values and a back- 




3^Lrageu.y>reportea ;oeiow Lmar resuitea irom a feaeh- 

2}iBrm 

Her credentials were excellent, but she had never taught Navajo children before. 






^ waaii ne^ rerasea, sne tooK mm to tne wasnroom and washed him 

* 1 * ( ‘ « ; * ' « 
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♦Miles V. Zintz is Professor of Edumtion dt tho Uniunrsltv of — * ■ -'*±1 iiZ.Iil j: L ,_ 



The boy never returned to school. It turned out that his family had conducted an 

y on his sick sister, the “soot” and “grease” being a part 
With her soap and water, the teacher destroyed the 
ceremony. The girl died and the parents could not be shaken 
in their belief that it was the teacher’s fault. No member of the family has set foot 
in a school since. 



Kelley, in the ASCD Yearbook, Perceiving, Behaving, Becoming , describes the behavior of the fully- 
£ — « ^ present day society: ‘' T -'.- . - 



We live in a moving, changing, becoming-but-never-arriving world. „ . 



(The child) needs to see process, the building and becoming nature of himself. To- 
day has no meaning in the absence of yesterdays and tomorrows* 



The growing self must feel that it is involved, that it is really a part of what is go- 
ing on, that in some degree it is helping shape its own destiny; 



as a 



one 



behaves differently . 



He sees the evil of the static personality because it seeks to stop the process of 
creation * * . Life to him means discovery and adventure, flouris] king because it is 
in time with the universe. 



....... . nature provides. Man’s objective is to remain in 

harmony with nature. -The dances, the rituals, the seasonal prayers* and the chants are learned per- 

one generation to another— -hoping to maintain and restore harmony. 



Indians believe that time is always with us. Life is concerned with the here and now. Accepting na- 
ture in its seasons, they will get through'.' the years one at a time*.' V r y/*:* ^ * -""J ... v 



So, too, the Indian child is early.;, made to. feel, that he is -involved and personally : responsible for doing- 
his part so that ^ of life-^-in the viUager^iri t^ natural . order---all the cosmic . fdrcesT~win kept 

running smoothly and harmoniously. Bwt, not with the v goal of chan^ng his destiny determined for 
hjiM the older; and wiser,- ones* : best fulfiUs his destiny; by remaining an anonymous member of 

his social group. He accepts group sanctions, placing primary, emphasis on conformity. 



some un- 




Some excerpts from the literature wiU make clear the anthropological contribution to understanding 
behavior. ^ . •. .. ^ - .. -, 1 , , " - 

Sahsbury related > a rather sobering story of the Alaska Indian child’s nroblem with the middle-class 
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He now enters a completely foreign setting - the western classroom situation. His 
teacher is likely to be a Caucasian who knows little or nothing about his cultural 
background. He is taught to readtheDickand Jane series. Many things confuse 
him: .Dick and Jane are two gussuk s (Eskimo term for white person. From Rus- 
sian word, co$sack.) children who play together. Yet he knows that boys and girls 
do not play together and do not share toys. They have a dog named Spot who 
comes indoors and does^ not work. They have a father who leaves for some myster- 
ious place called office each day and never brings any food home with him. He 
drives a machine called an automobile on a hard covered road called a street which 
has a poheeman on each corner. These pohcemen always smile, wear funny cloth- 
ing and _ spend their time helping children to cross the street. Why do these child- 
ren need this help? Dick and Jane’s mother spends a lot of time in the kitchen 
cooking a strange food called ‘cookies’ ; on a stove which has no flame in it. 



But the only bewildering part is yet to come, one aay tney drive out to the coun- 
try which is a place where Dick and Jane’s grandparents are kept. They do not 
hve with the family and they are so glad to see Dick and Jane that one is cer- 
tain that tney have been ostracized from the rest of the family tor some ^rr jhl ^ 
reason. The old people live on something called a ‘farm,’ which is a place where 
many strange animals are. kept - a peculiar beast calleda'cow/someoddlooking 
birds_called cmckeris ^aud a 'horse* which ; looks like a defoimed moose. And so 
on, t or : the next twelve years the process goes on. The native child continues to 
leam this new language which is of ho earthly use to and which 

seems . completely unrelated to the world of sky,birds a snow, ice, and tundra 
which he sees around him. . . • . 



miinity. 
ers 



--- . - in the stones in the Scott-Foresman Basic Readers 
nave contrasted beliefs and . values: encountered in the Scott-Foresman Basic Read- 









Middle-class, Urban Values : Navajo y alues: 



ies 



^ are 






IJfe is pictured as = Life is adult-centered 

i in adult activities : . 







This interference is aggravated by the lack of knowledge which educators have about others’ cul- 
tures. Culture represents communication, and without culture there can be no communication. Per- 
sonality affects communication. Home environment contributes to the success or failure of accul- 
turation and language acquisition. Most of all, the desire and need to accept the new language and 
its cultural ramifications determine the success of the language learner’s endeavors. 

The basic problems in the Southwest are biculturalism, not bilingualism. Language expresses the values 
of a culture; culture, by determining behavioral practices and goals, limits the connotations and de- 
notations of the language. The scope of bilingualism is illustrated in the use of the word father in Ang- 
lo- America and' in- Zuni Indian culture. For the Zuni child, the word father Represents his mother’s 
husband - a man who enjoys his children as companions. He takes no part in disciplining his child- 
ren, nor does he have any concern for their economic security. In his matrihneal sdciety, the mother 
owns the property and her brothers assist in the rearing of and disciplining of the children. Further, 
it is said that she may divorce her husband by leaving his shoes and ceremonial garb outside the door 
while he is away and that this act will be his cue to gather up his few belongings and return to his 
mother’s house. Family organization is of an extended nature, and the marriage does not decree that 
a man-wife love relationship is more important than the consanguinal and mother-son or sister-brother 
relationship. In short, in a matrilineal, consanguinal, extended family, father may mean a specific set 
of behavior patterns such as described above. 

Father, for the Anglo middle-class child, represents the legal head of a household who is held respon- 
sible for the rearing and d^ciphning of his children. His marriage to his wife is based, at least the- 
oretically, on a conjugal, or love relationship; and even if dissolved in a court of law, he may still be 
held accountable for her full support. For this child, father is a full set of meanings derived from 
a patrilineal, conjugal, nuclear family relationship. (ZIntz, “Cultural Aspects of Bilingualism”) 

The interdependence of language and culture for the young child has been well stated by Davies: 



To change a child’s ^medium of ^ instruction ; is surely tp change his dulture; is hot 
culture bound , up with language? And if the language should disappear, can the 
culture remain? Everyone must have his o-wn orientation to life, and language pro- 
vides the most natural means of reacting to life. In the deepest things of the heart, 
a man or woman turns naturally to the mother tongue; and in a child’s formative 
stages, his confidence in that tongue must never be impaired* 



wishes ^adequately; and JtoatUie may; tex justly proud to ^ 

tehd^ family use the lwguage which he KasT^med ah his his ego 

strength and sense of personal worth as a member of that particular ethnic group. If the school 
teaches; however, th^ the only acceptable language there and that use of another language 

even ‘during free play cm ; the playground yriU be punished; ;the child; only; conclude that his school 
feels that his language is inferiqr to the one that must be used ah the; tfrirce during the school day. 



If the teacher reacts negatively to the child’s first: language, the child will further conclude that only 
people that speak English are adequate in his teacher’s aye. In the Southwes t_f or ma riy years; both 
of these things ^ were done to children. They were denied the use of their own language and subtly 
taught that their language arid their ^people were inferior. To dte one^ bad example of this kind 
of teaching, a dornntory counselor in a borderiown dorimtory for Indian students i s reported to have 
met a bus load of boys and girls at his school in the fell of the year, arid asked them to group them- 
selves around him so that he might say a word to them." He then made the following announcement: 
"The first thing I want you to do here is to forget that you are an Indian, and the second thing I 
want to tell you is that we speak only English around here.” 



For Spanish-speaking children, bilingual schools taught in Spanish; arid English would be natural, work- 
able solutions in many schools' iri / the y Southwest;® Since Spanish ? is xa : Xriiajor language of the world, 
kooks, newspapers, and ; periodicals ; are readily available ^ m that Xlanjpmge^M in the 

Americas have some 200, 000,000 speakers: b language with libraries, government; busi liess, and 

schools functioning in Spanish. ; • — 






The question of young Navajo children receiving instruction in school in the Navajo language is an 
“—ay- different question r though no less important. Although there are no libraries and there is 



no indicated future use, the two psychological values already discussed are just as valid for the Nav- 
ajo as for the Spanish child. 

Maybe, even for him, at age five and at age six, the school should spend up to two-thirds of his day 
in the Nayajo language with planned, sequenced, intensive teaching of English as a spoken means of 
communication. Learning concepts and reading readiness in Navajo would save the child some time 
later on. Hopefully, by age seven or eight, he would begin to learn to read in English and use it as 
his medium of reading and writing instruction. Yet, by the behavior of the adults at school during 
his first three years there, he would know that the school valued his language, and in turn his cul- 
tural heritage, and he might well participate in a Navajo conversation class throughout his school 
life. 

The following paragraph has too accurately and for too long expressed the viewpoint of too many 
Anglo-American teachers toward the Mexiean-Ameriean students and their parents: 

They are good people. Their only handicap is the bag full of superstitions and sil- 
ly notions they inherited from Mexico. When they get rid of these superstitions, 
they will be good Americans. The schools help more than finything else. In time, 
the Latins will think and act like Americans. A lot depends on whether or not we 
can get them to switch from Spanish to English. When they speak Spanish they 
think Mexican. When the day comes that they speak English at home like the 
rest of us, they will be part of the American way of life. I just don't understand 
why they are so insistent about using Spanish. They should realize that it's not 
the American tongue. (Madsen) 

Summary 

Teachers must be continually alert to the differences in languages, values, customs, the whole cultur- 
al heritage, and seek to understand the students they teach as real people with all the feelings, atti- 
tudes, and emotional responses that make them behave the way thoy do. Most important is the real* 
ization that one way of life or one language for communication is not better, nor superior, and not 
“more right* * than another. 




PART II 

Problems on Seeond^Language Learning 



linguistics is the scientific study of languages. It encompasses the sounds of language (forty-four 
phonemes in English) which is called phonolo^; the meanings in words which is called semantics* 
and tire order of words in sentences which is called syntax, or structure, or the grammar of the lan* 
guage. 

The linguistics of English language can be discussed meaningfully only ; in the context of the cultural 
values, practices, attitudes and ideals which are expressed through language. Chapter X contained 
such a discussion. 

Linguistic Principles and Teaching 
English Sentence Structure 

There are several Unguistic principles that impinge directly on the work of the classroom teacher. 
Many teachers are undoubtedly aware of these; others may need to study them carefully and reflect 
upon their meanings. ^ , 



1, Language is oral. It is speech before it is reading or writing , Spoken language is the --natur- 
al * expression commonly used by the native speaker with its contractions, idiomatic and slang expres- 
sions, and one word answers. “How are you?” is sure to be spoken “Howarya” “Xtza book” will be 
the oral expression for “It is a book.” . 



2. Language is habit. It is learned behavior. Native speakers are not conscious of each sound 
or word they say nor of the sequence of the sounds of words. They are primarily conscious of the 
ideas or thoughts they are; trying to convey. The stringing 

1S unconscious act. The language habit is automatic for children by the time they start to first 
grade, language is learned behavior, it is learned tlnrough the repetition of producing it. 

When children leam the first language in a free, relaxed, trial-and-error atmosphere, there is time for 
® 1 T or r correction, and; repetitipn^ When any language is super-imposed as 

a second language, there is much interference between the two sound patterns and much guided 
f repetition^ ^ correctipn; and drill are indicated. 



- • 3. Language is arbitrary. It has a specific, prescribed structure. Young children learning Eng- 
lish in a classroom were heard eomjto^ about “things” visibly around them} One child 



said, “This is a book.” Another said, “This is leaves.” Another said, “This is children.” The teacher 



iho contributions and = went on - to something else. She should, of course, accept the contribu 

+1 AM rtf A m aK aVi -i 1^-1 o vi/1 i-kA. . nrt It . t t-t T3 . .i, 1^ .. — r Xl_ 1 j 1. _ £9 j. ' i _ t ■- £ c m. 



ti°ri of, each > ediild and encourage him. But, he must either leam the first time to say, “These are 
leaves” ^ arid I'Ttesfe are children’ ’ or he will need later to try to j unlearn ; something : that he thought 



“his tocher taught Kirh. , 



4. Language is personal^ Language • reflects :theu individuals self-image and is his only avenue 
to expressing all that he is, all that he has as a her: tage, and : all that he : spires- to be. Just how per- 
parties : well ^Uli^trated-iu the v^y in rvvliich 1^ 

Spanish as -the official language of business arid goveriiment, but have to this day retained Gua- 
rani; a Indian dialect, as the language of the home family in which they express their 

most ■nerson/il 4o eai/1 




•• ix:; r ■: ;r r v ; * . 



6. Language is more than words. This is eyidencecl by the fact that the spoken language can 
reveal more meanings than the written language- The suprasegmentals of pitch, stress^ and • jtliic- 

• ' turn ; iso ’ orall.ae facial avnraieainri y /TAafi 1 .1 *9 ..'a' 1 :" jU 



ture as well as facial expression, gesture, and bodily movement add a great deal to meaning and inter- 
pretation of language. ,• , . 
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7. Language is culturally transmitted. (See use of “father” in two cultures, p. 42} 



Learning English as a Second Language vs. Learning It as a First 



Teaching English as a second language is not at all like teaching English to English speakers al- 
though teacher preparation in most colleges for teachers ignore this very important fact. Most teach- 
ers find themselves totally unprepared when they go to teach in areas where large percentages of 
children enrolled in school are learners of English as a new language. On the other hand, the fact 
remains that no one can “help himself” in our EngUsh-spsakmg society anywhere until he can speak 
the language of his peers fluently and spontaneously. The audio-lingual approach to second language 
learning can prepare boys and girls for much more profitable formal school experiences. 



The learning of English by the native speaker may be contrasted with learning English as a second 
language in several ways: 



When learning English as a native language : 



When learning English as a second languages 



1. Time is not a factor, the child has six pre- 
school years to master the sound system of the 
language of his mother. 



1- Time is a crucial factor. One may have eight 
weeks in the summer; an intensive course; or one 
must continue an academic course of study in 
English while learning English, 



2. Infants are usually richly rewarded for each 
imitative effort . TriaJ-and-error works very well 
with much time in a friendly, supportive, inform- 
al atmosphere. 



2. The student must 
orize.” 



‘Listen, repeat, and mem- 



3, Parents and friends are very patient and ex- 
pect to repeat, reward $ and reinforce. 



3. The student is “expected” to speak the lan- 
guage of the school- He must have a course of 
study that is organized, sequential, and efficient. 
Those who have the patterns internalized are 
often impatient with older students. Teachers 
must repeat, reward, arid reinforce, i • 



4, The child grows up in an environment where 
he enjoys a maximum opportunity to repeat arid 
to remember everything he hears. *: 



4. The classroom situation is conducive to much 
forgetting. What one : learns during one hour, he 
has all day, all week-end, all vacation periods 
to forget. One tends to forget almost all of what 
he studies in a ^‘formal” manner. - ^ 



5. T What the child* doesn’t remember today, or 
whatever mistakes he keeps iriaking today, he 
can unlearn or relearn in the weeks or months 
in the future. - 



5.: Drills cannot ^be- ayoidedi; Students rmist 

have many repetitions, and carefully spaced re- 
views on all patterns they need to loam to use 
/automatically. ^ ; 



ComponentsofLanguage 



Grammarians and linguists have given us words to use to describe the language. Phonology is the 

r inT 1 ’ K n mn rr*s. mewi Mi 7 rift* ■ rtf fKil:. C+TIlfiflirQ nf IirnrHe^ ; ei/n 



study of sounds of the^language ; morphology is the study of the structure of words ; syntax is 
grammar of the language, word order, kernel sentences, and modifiers which give variety the atu 
tOT ;use;^and semantics is" the study of rrieariiri^ commum 

; ■ pn^th^^ following page will clielp^ th^^ each of -these four ways to de 

scribe the language. . 



The aural-oral method of learning a language is a method of ins triictibri that places ' 



espec- 



the 

O 



language first. When this ^ methfid ; is correctly follow^i tfe te^ 
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(with understanding) * reads what he has said, and writes what he has heard, said, and read. 



1, While Spanish uses only five vowel sounds, English uses many more to distinguish meanings. Prac- 
tice must be given to develop auditory discrimination of these pairs of vowels. Heat - hit; met - 
mate; tap - tape; look - luck; pin - pine; hat - hot; sheep - ship; mit - meet; eat - it; late - let; bed - 
bad; fool - full; coat - caught; caught - cut. 



2, Consonant sounds can cause trouble, too. Pig - big; pig - pick; thank - sank; then - den; place - 
plays. Also, clusters like “ts” in hats ; “lpt” in helped; “lkt” in talked. 



3. ^ Minimal pairs , The phoneme is the minimum element of expression in a spoken language by 
which one thing that may be said is distinguished from any other thing which might have been 
said. Thus, bill and pill differ only in one phoneme. They are, then, a minimal pair. Minimal pairs 
a re two words that have only one phoneme sound that is not the same. Auditory discrimination prac- 
tice is important in second language teaching to help learners clearly distinguish new phonemes. 



Pick-pig 


sheep-ship 


map-mat 


big-pig 


force-fours 


death-deaf 


niece-knees 


lacy-lazy 


bus-buzz 


price-prize 


witch-which 


bit-beat 


age-edge 


taste-test 


boat-both 


pain-pen 


dip-deep 


tuck-tug 



A picture may be more useful than a written word for beginning students. 



Phonologically, children must learn to hear all the phonemes that are used in English that were not 
used in their native language. For Spanish-speakers learning English, there are several substitutions 
likely to be made such as “thumb” or “sumb”; “path” as “pass*- Variant vowel sounds need to be 
heard clearly as do the several consonant sounds of ten substituted. This requires the ability to dis- 
criminate minimal pairs with practice. Minimal plaits are two words that are sounded except for one 
sound that changes the meaning. Ending consonant sounds are often troublesome. For example, 
“pick” is spoken as “pig”; “map” is spoken as “mat.” 



4. Modifiers do not follow the noun in English; 

The blue sky, not the sky blue, “ .’ ••x. ' V ; 

The juicy apples, not the apples juicy : 

Also, i U 

The bus station is not the same as the station bus. 

The poc^i^ watch is not the same as the watch pocket. 



5. Intonation and stress are very important in conveying meanings 

Wliich book did you buy? Are yon going back to school this fall? 

Which book did you buy? Are you going back to school this) fall? ‘ 

Which book did you 6ny? Are you going to school this fall? 

^ Read eadh sentence emphasizing the underlined word. 

; ' . : : 




6, Juncture: (Inflection determines meaning.) 



Mary was home sick, 
Mary was homesick. 



Mary was sick at home. 

Mary wanted very much to go home. 



Was that the green house? 
Was that the Green house? 
Was that the greenhouse? 



Was it a green color? 

Do the Greens live there? 

A place where plants are nurtured the year around. 



I saw a blue bird. 

I saw a bluebird. 

Bob said he saw a horse fly. 
Bob said he saw a horsefly. 

And in these; 



The bird I saw was a blue color. 
It was a bluebird. 



The horse had wings. 




I scream Send them aid Night rate lighthouse keeping 

Ice cream Send the maid Nitrate light housekeeping 



7. Structure Words: 

Words that have no referent are called “empty” words or “structure” words. It is estimated that 
there are no more than 300 such words in English but they comprise nearly half of all of the running 
words in elementary context. This underscores the need for mastering them as service words as early 
in the reading proeess as possible. They arc termed “markers” for the type of structural element 
the^ precede':." y yyyv,- : 

Noun markers: a, the, some, any, three, this, my, few . „ . 

Verb markers: am, are, is, was, have, has, had * . . > ;; 

Phrase markers: up, down, in, out, above, below . . - 

; Clause markers: if, until, because, that, how, when . - . 

Question markers : who, why, how, when, what, where . . * 



11^ addition to “eriipty^ or “structure” words, “signal” words, 

“glue”: or “service” words. In arid of themselves, they do not convey meaning and ^ 

fit any lingui s tic pattern far teaching. musbbe taught- early because they are the necessary 

ebnnectb^ play a significant part in helping the reader to anticipate meanings which verbs or 

rioiiris f oUowing in a given sentence structure. (Newsome) 

8. Gesture : The Unspoken I^anguag^. 

With a quick twist of the wrist, a Lebanese taxi driver can convey utter, contempt for a traffic police- 
man. A South American xriay show admiration ter* a -h^utif^won^^ 

. ; thumb and forefinger. An American Indian warrior^couldy indicate sadness yby ; malM 

^theri drawing his hand doym and toward the ground. He signified “friend”, by putting his two 
• ' forefingers together, symbohzing brothers in each other^s jcompariy (‘‘Gesture — The Unspoken ^ Lan- 
guage” ^ v . :> 4 73* a ; J* '•'*-** ^ .Z'* * • 




PART III 



The Bilingual School 



The term ^bilingual” implies proficiency in two languages and the ability to participate in two cul- 
tures. Thus, the primary objectives of a bilingual program are language acquisition and cultural plur- 
alism. Learning a second language is one method of increasing understanding across cultures. The 
contrasts between the Apache, Pueblo, or Navajo Indian, Spanish- American, or Mexican cultures and 
the dominant Anglo culture are clearly observable. Cultural diversity has contributed to the dif- 
ficulty in formulating concise and unambiguous goals and objectives for a bilingual program. 

In present day America, understanding the dominant culture is necessary. However, this understand- 
ing need not be viewed as the destruction of a minority culture, but rather as the harmonious con- 
trolled interaction between two cultures. 

Children of minority ethnic groups, as a total population, have the same mental abilities as other 
children. Socio-economic status has proved to be an important variable in acculturation. 

The major objectives of the bilingual program are: 



1- The learner will become more proficient in his own oral and written language as well as 
in the second language. 



2. The learner’s achievement and aspiration levels will be raised through the program. 

3. The learner will be recognized as one who represents “ a culture within a culture.** 

4. The learner will be more capable of accepting democratic principles as a social process. 



5. The school environment will become more adept at encouraging the bilingual to demon- 



strate the values of both the new and the old cultures. 

6. The school will provide programs for children of different cultures. 

7. The learner will become more proficient in oral language development in both languages. 



8. A plan for optimum individual development will be provided through various types of 
teaching techniques. -V. '^ v ' : "rt}.:-: X-.V-'.-yy- /’ 7 



9. The school environment will provide an atmosphere of understanding which encourage 
J-ry the learner to develop all facets of his personality. 



10. The guidance program will aid the bilingual in seeking and preparing A for success in 
both cultures.7 /7 .;7 : - - : : -- 7 > 5 - ; “ 1 7' % - 






11. The learner’s self concept will be cdnstantly considered by the school. 



12. The society which the learner accepts as a second culture will recognize the value of 



bilingualism. 






; :i ; j. J/i ~l 



Principles Which Relate to Bilingual Schools 






~ 5 -- - - v - '*■- '' - ‘ * " ‘ " *. . , V, 

i-lvvi first . years; pf ; school jglwuld ? begin; in :^e m This has been the 

practice in' most countries around the world, ( Monographs 'About Basic Education )& 

d world that the child should 










Wit . There is general agreement all over the educational 1 



till 



■ stands. (Haarhoff) •' - ^ 
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Language is a physical, social, and cultural phenomenon that reflects intimately the psychology the 
social situation, and the culture of the individual that uses it. Around the world, there are many 
groups that need to acquire a second language that has national or international importance if their 
people are to be able to communicate broadly relative to economics, education, and welfare of the 
citizenry. At the same time, the beginnings of education can well employ the mother tongue and 

Scl iVu 1 b ? de fu gl \ efl to Reduce the second language at an appropriate time 
in the child s education. Choosing the language for school beginners is most significant because of 
th i? ^terdependence of language and culture. They are inseparable. The child’s initial involvement 
which he feels at school must grow out of the acceptance of his language and culture in the school 
situation. I o these, he can relate. 

2 - n B ]l in fP alism need not adversely affect school achievement. It is that the achievement test re- 
sulta for the past, four decades in the Southwest have demonstrated that boys and girls from non- 
" ®£© a hiiiS homes fall further and further behind in achievement as they progress through the 

.school. (Zintz , Education Across Cultures) However, Arsen ian reported, after a broad survey of 
many studies, that bilingualism neither accelerates nor retards mental development. Natalie Darcv 
confirmed these fmdings. Ifthe problem is not one of limited intelligence, then it becomes the re- 
sponsibility of the school to find the causal factors and iliminate them. 

Several studies listed in Part IV evaluate the problems of language learning for bilingual students 
and offer support for the establishment of truly bilingual schools. 

3. The emotional feelings about one’s language are very important. Language is personal. A fitting 
example has already been cited of the way in which people use one language 'as the language of gov- 
ernment and economics and another language for the most personal exchange of ideas in the bilin- 
Gimrani 13 ^ 1011 m ^ ara ^ uay ' While Spanish is the official language, almost all Paraguayans also speak 

. To .preserve a language, it needs to be used as a medium of instruction in the schools. Without 
instruction^ in literacy skills, each succeeding generation has less and less use for the original lan- 
guaga or the group. If the minor language is widely used in another geographical area, there will bo 
iterature available, libraries, and the language will be used as the language of government and econ- 
omy. IhiB is tme of th^Spamsh language spoken by many Southwestemers. South of the Rio 
Grande, there are some 200,000,000 Spanish speakers. Spanish is one of the twelve most used lan- 
guages in the world. v " 



5, While the members of a minor language group must learn the major language in order to func- 
tne basic institutions of that society, (government, economy, education, welfare), the reverse 
ol this is not true. The members of the majority language group do not have the same economic and 
social need to learn the minor language. 



/; 



6 . Native languages 6 f inmority groups are apt to be lost if: they serve no purpose in economics 

and commerce; radio /and TV programs are not presented in that language; they are not used in the 
schools, there is no printed literature of importance in that language; and if progress in school places 
no reward on knowing that language. • vv* _ v r 



What is a Bilingual School? 



Few programs operate in public schools in the United States as bilingual, that is, 
guages to work in the conduct of the school, 



putting two lan- 



A bihngmd ^ schol ia jone in which 4ratruqtion during the school; day is ^ffoitfedim^ 

■X’lxis rneans iinat; content subjects will be taught in both languages. One might study his 
mathematics m-English *»n<Lhjs lesson ip Spanish in a Spanish-Eriglislv bilingual school. This 

ia r* b® contrasted with studying Spanish for one period of the day as a foreign language with little 
attention given to that language except in the class period. : ! ■ - 
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educational achievement of the ; bilingual school in operation- have been re 
^ dDut ch-Eiiglish BUinguaUsiri in South Africa* 4 Ifi statistics released in 

O he reported that students m the secondary school divided themselves into three groups: those 



who were educated in English-speaking schools! those who were educated in Afrikaans-speaking 
schools; and a relatively small number educated in Afrikaans-Enghsh bilingual schools. 

Malherbe tested about 13,000 students in three types of South African schools: Unilingual Afri- 

kaans, Unilingual English, and Bilingual Schools* 

Some of his conclusions are: 

The main point . * . is that the figures show a clear advantage in favor of the bi- 
lingual school in regard to language attainment in both English and Afrikaans at 
all intelligence levels * . . the gains, though seemingly small, are all statistically sig- 
nificant. 



* . . those children with a bilingual home background who attend he bilingual 
medium school top the list, while right at the bottom of the list come the children 
with a unilingual home environment who attend a unilingual medium school. 

In geography the pupils in the bilingual school were, on an average, about four- 
fifths of a school year ahead of those in the unilingual school. In arithmetic they 
were half a year ahead* 



Adverse sectional discrimination is from three to four times as great in unilingual as 
in the bilingual schools. The children with bilingual home environment display 
the least adverse discriminating , . . The consistency of our data <on the main issue 
leaves no doubt about the fact that in bilingual medium schools, where pupils of 
both sections mix and associate freely, the children display a comparatively low de- 
gree of in tercultural antagonism. (Malherbe) 



Davies writes about second language learning and describes one situation in Wales. 

“The supplementing of second language teaching ty the study of another sub- 
ject through its medium, is the only way in which the second language will ever 
come to life in unilingual environments, in South Africa or anywhere else > * . The 
mas tery of a language must become sub conscious, and this can never be achieved 
merely by studying that language in the language lesson only . . . World Geo- 
graphy is a possibility.” 



A pleasing feature of paraUel-medium ■- pr 

complete lack of separatism. The Primary School, Aberystwyth, reorganized in 
194^ has 340 pupils, Of whom 225 are EngKsh and llS Welsh-speaking^ The staff 
is biUngual; and the spirit "of the school on the whole is Welsh, with Welsh the lan- 
gtiage of the staff. and staff mee^g^ is used as the medium 

tion for i. the English-speaking section throughout; with Welsh introduced as a 
subject m^jfche ^second ; year and JaugHtJn ; eve^^ subsequent year.. For the Welsh- 
speaking section, English is introduce d during ; the second half of the first year, 
the time devoted; ; to it being increased during the second and subsequent years; 
by the third ; year, the medium of instruction has heconie- 50 % Welsh, 50 % Eng- 
lish, and by the fourth, equal facility in the use of both languages is aimed at. 
(Davies) ' V v ' “ - * ; ‘ - — 



Peal and Lambert demonstrated that bilingual children are superior on both verbal and non-verbal 
mtelhgence tests when compared with monolinguals’ They compared monolingual and bilingual 
groups of ten-year-old^ children vvho ^ vv^e students in six French schools 

groups were matched on age* sex ; and socio-economic status They concluded that their bilingual sub- 
jects ? had / grroter ^ than did the monolingual ChUdren iguid 4n a demohstrat- : 

©d a superiority in concept formation. - ; 









Rojas reported at the end of the 
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school year about a bilingual 









The bilingual school has two groups of Spanish-speakiri 
lish-speaking pupils in grades one through four with eight 
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teachers and eight native English-speaking teachers, English is the medium of 
instruction for all pupils for approximately half of each day; and Spanish, the 
medium of instruction for all pupils during the other half. Next year the fifth 
grade will be added and the following year the sixth. The expectation is th-*t at 
the end of the sixth grade both groups of pupils will know the two languages well 
enough to operate effectively in both. 

Modiano did a comparative study of two approaches to the teaching of reading in the national lan- 
guage, Modiano studied reading achievement to native Indians in the Chiapas highlands in southern 
Mexico where some of the Indian children are taught to read first in their native Indian lan- 
guages while others are immediately taught in Spanish, In each of three tribal areas studied, the 
researcher found significantly better reading ability among children who were first taught to read 
in their original language. 

MocUano^s findings are applicable to all schools, and to test this hypothesis she urges experimental 
programs to begin in regions in the United States having large linguistic minorities# No school sys- 
tem in the nation how [1968-1969] 'employs -the 'native language 'first approach. 
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V t bilingual needs to be proud, of /hen^ge// The techniques studies' in scryeral school 

systems revealed that there; are signs of better communication and improveKl attitudes to- 
ward non-English cultures- _ The bilingual children studied in; these school programs seem- 
ed to become more literate iri both the Spanish and English languages- 



V -- ' .V. y 



me 



Benhamy ^illiam J. ^Liaison: Key Word to School Program Completion,"* Journal of Amer- 

ican Indian Education. 5:26-30; No. 2. January 1966. 

Benham stud ied the extent tti which public ; schools that serve Indian students are involv- 
ing community and ; parents in relationship practices/: The results indicated that better liai- 
son practices are ( v \ / “ , * t / ( 

Bemardomj Louis C. /‘Apache Parents and Vocational Choice ."" Journal of American Indian Ed - 
ucation. 2:1-9; No. 2. , January, 1963. j - - 

The historical, cultural, and environmental factors which affected the stated vocational pre- 
ferences of male White Mountain Apache studehte was studied here- Less than Half of the 
sample consisted of {boys/ having both parents a^unung ”th^ parental role. Those parents 
• : 3 ;Who hoped their sons ^rould l^ve/t^ 

thoise vparemte who desired their sons; to remain on conclusion stated 

; that “Apache parents play a minimum role in vocation selection/" 






' " *=rr/.K *. >j ■ r i r \ ■ 



Christian Cluster Jr. The Acculturation of the Bilingual Child.” Modem Language Jour - 
rtaL 49:160-165; No. 3. March 1965. 



Her© the effect that insistence on spoken English had on bilingual children is studied. The 
problem of confusion and frustration v/hich exists when a child learns one language and cub 
ture from his parents and then must learn another language and culture when he enters 
school is discussed. The author maintains the term “acculturation” refers to the destruction 
of one culture to gam a second culture. He suggested that education should attempt to in- 
volve the culture of the child in his education instead of forcing the child to strip himself of 



Eward, Evelyn and Mitchell, George C. “Sally, Dick and Jane at Lukachukai.” Journal of Am- 
erican Indian Education. 5:2-6; No. 3 . May 1966 . 



In attempting to find if the Scott, Foresman Basic Readers are adequate tools to teach Nav- 
ajo children to read, Eward and Mitchell discovered that these readers reflect middle class 
values of the white man. Differences between white and Indian concepts and values with re- 
spect to animals, pets, human personality, human expression, games, toys, and home cause 
minimum comprehension and maximum confusion. These concepts, alien to the Navaio 
hinder content comprehension. - 



Fishman, Joshua A. “The Status and Prospects of Bilingualism in the United States.” Modern 

i. 49:I43t155. 1965. U . _ ; . . 



, v. - ,‘T — — — - - — „ ~ the success of this country. In this study, bilingualism 

an “ hiculturalism are discussed. The author suggested that a commission on bilingualism 
and biculturahsm be established at the federal, state, and local levels. 



Haugen, Einar. “Problems of Bilingualism.” Lingua. 2:271-290; No, 3 . August 1950. 



Social pressure becomes language pressure when one moves from one linguistic community 
to another, linguistic conformity takes place when the learner has acclimated himself to the 
. -/p™® article ^points out that the bilingual, in the process of learning, goes 
from erratic substitution to “systematic substitution” as he becomes more rjroficieixt in the 
new language. - ^ 7 . ' r- < 7 *^" > 1 '.^ - V- .£•; - ^ ■ 



Johnson, G. B. Jr. ‘ “Relationship Existing ««ui 6U£ uj 

of Educational Psychology. 42:357-365; No. 5 . May 1951 



i.” Journal 



Johnson measured the attitudes of bilingual male students toward the Anglo ethnic; group 
S^l^sf^lt^lprepj^^ d knowledge the Anglo culture or no knowledge of it yielded 



Spang, Alonzo. >• “< .... 

. 1. October 1965. . . / 



the Indian.’ 



5:10-15; No. 



• j u : rr- w ** account when counseling Indian students are 

lack^of information no role models, and no reason for achievement: there is no desire to earn 
P u ,®" money because relatives will movem. Indiarisare present-time oriented and have a 
Jack of time-consciousness. Tire counselor must be careful not to force his value system 
upon tne Incuan. '" :yr - ” -rv- •* •* 



ciousness. Tire counselor must be careful not to force his value sys 

Tan^ai Yasmuasa and Osgood, C. E. “Cross-culture, ^ Gross-concept; and Cross-subject General 
a VG Systems - Journal j of Personality and Social Psychology. 2:143- 

ADO, JNO. 4 * August 1955. - : - 
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Scales relation were stable across groups, however, between sample consistency was higher 
within language-cultural boundaries than, across them. 



Ulibarri, Horacio. “Social and Attitudinal Characteristics of Migrant and Ex-Migrant Workers — 
New Mexico, Colorado, Arizona, and Texas/’ ERIC . Ed. Oil 215, 1964. p. 44. 

Ulibarri studied the feelings of the migrant worker or the bilingual person who has not ac- 
quired a great deal of formal education. This attitudinal study w^as conducted with migrant 
workers in regard to family, health, economics, government, children, religion, and recrea- 
tion. These conclusions were drawn: 

1. “The sample showed present- time reward expectation s in all areas. 

2. Great timidity and passivity were shown in the areas of education, health, and econ- 
omics. 

3. Satisfaction was shown in family life although the nuclear family had, in most cases, 
replaced the traditional extended family. 

4. They were {utilitarian about the education of their children. 

5. They showed tendencies of resignation to their economic status. 

6. The sample showed definite ethnocentric tendencies.” 



Ulibarri, Horacio. Teacher Awareness of Sociocultural Differences in Multicultural Classrooms . 
Albuquerque: The University of New Mexico Graduate School, 1959, 

Teachers and administrators need to be aware of sociocultural differences as they affect the 
bilingual. Ulibarri’s study showed a general lack of teacher sensitivity toward sociocultural 
differences, 

Witherspoon, Paul, “A Comparison of the Problem of Certain Anglo and Latin -American Jun- 
ior High School Students.” Journal of Educational Research , 53:295-299; No. 8. April 

1960. / ‘ • ‘ ;r 

Witherspoon found a general lack of teacher sensitivity toward sociocultural differences of the 
bilingual also. There are really more likenesses than differences between Anglos and bilin- 
guals, but teachers, counselors, and administrators need to be aware of the main problems 
involved in the differences. 

Zintz, Miles V. The Indian Research S tudy. Final R eport. Albuquerq ue : The University of 
New Mexico, i960. - , Lr - * 

Zintz attempted to identify the cultural, environmental influences of Indian >■ children which 
must be understood for effective ^ teacinhg/curriculum, teacher ^ preparation/ and parent un^ 
derstanding. Through teacher interviews, questionnaires, and diagnostic tests it was found 
. that the Indian child. iri public schools is retarded culturally, vexbaUy , and in /scholastic 

: ~i ’ achieTCm causes unacceptable i-eac Coriflicts existe between 

‘ cultures, environmental interpretation,; values, and language concepts. 

G. An Annotated Bibliography of Studies in Methodology 

Cline, Marion. Improving: Language Arts of Bilinguals Through A v.dio-V isual Means* New Mex- 
ico Highlands University. Printed in Santa Fe, New Mexico by the author, 1962. 

Improved teaching may - result from the use of audio-visual aids in working with . bilinguals, 
/•’.'/•a The results of a two year study using a supplemental approach showed that 

the experimental groups gained more than the control groups/ except in spelling. Fewer dis- 

1 hith/level ni interest- farid^Ibritrer detention k seemed sto/ be/theigr^test^ 

W. f ^ improvements Tthro 




I 



Decker, Samuel. “Adapting Audio-Visual Techniques to Language Instruction 
guage Journal, 42:69-77. February 1958. t g instruction. 



Modern Lan - 



JMSiSS? a " d classical m " si<! werc used *° help teach vocabulary and patterns of a sec- 

Fin p^S“^c!‘ Edl^l' TO3 ad fcll. in E ‘“'“ eSt Sch00 ‘ Years ’ A Curriculum Demonstration 
Two New York schools, on© in a poverty area and one in a middle class area were chosen as 

and “°th£? cMdr^' IS& 

lish^and Spanish -*5® tim £ the ^ Idren were encouraged to respond in both E?g- 

J Spanish-speaking children gamed more self-confidence and cultural 

fam^ge leaSS ffreater acceptance by the children and their parents in second 

Harte^ Helen. ‘‘English is Fun, or the Rhythm and Song Approach to the Teaching n f Pn# 

hsh to non-English Speech Beginners.” ER/C. Ed. 015 03^ 1960. p. 92. ® 8 " 

wL f rto y |chool an ex?m yeaf^th^mp^sis”^ Im^agfmid 
yccr pe/od, the -S&SSff- 

Johnstone Marjorie C. and Ferreira, Stella L. “Useful References for Teachers of Foreign Lan- 
guages. Modern Language Journal. 41:309-312. November 1957. e 6,1 

Various types of reference materials such as records, books, renorts ioumals film u f ,;™ 
charts, music, games, and vocational opportunities are available as well as information nn 
other countries in working with teachhig foreign languaJS ’ aS mformatlon on 

An °“' P«-Headi„ B Ptogmm for Sp.ui a h-Spe«ki„ s 

A. twenty-eight , unit^ program for teachers of four arid five year olds is presented The use 
of this material resulted in the children gaining command The USG 

^° 1 ^965 ^^E!^U^ E^.\0l^66L^ 1 y966 ,n ®^ era ^* OT1 Head Start Bilingual Children, Summer 

^!a S *?. tudy shovred. that ln d^fomia ., the Spanish- American is two years behind the Negro 

A ¥ iC Vi“ ^holastic a^vem 

of^S impossible due to the divergency of the Spanish culture in terms 

A^ntris *T n^7pci T/in.C/intr, n^w.'w. - • - _• •• •••• • 



Morris’ study was based on the premise that New Mexican Indian children are failing to 
achieve at a level commensurate with their innate ability because of inadequate £„SLg£ 

V :---r:^y ^ 






skills and a meager experiential background. Concrete experiences were provided so these 
students could relate concepts to the curriculum. Fifteen field trips were planned to trans- 
port eighty primary school children to illustrative places mentioned in primary grade social 
studies and science courses of study. The airport, a train ride, an apple orchard, the TV 
and radio stations, the telephone offices. Zip Potato Chip factory, Seven-Up Bottling Co., 
Winrock Shopping Center were included. E3L lessons were written for practice both prior 
to and following the field trip. Morris' primary concern was making use of pattern practice 
in teaching the subject matter of social studies and elementary science. 

Holm, Ramona. Improvement of Oral English in the First Grade in the Santo Domingo SchooL 
Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 1964. 

The greatest need of the Indian child in New Mexico's schools is to become more articulate 
in English. Two Indian groups (Zuni and_ Santo Domingo) were given the Common Concepts 
Foreign Language Test. The Santo Domingo children were taken on field trips and expos- 
ed to new materials and procedures and then retested. Improvement of vocabulary and other 
gains were observed. Teachers must understand the difference between cultures and also 
understand the conflicts that arise because of these differences. 



Spencer, Richard E. and Sequin, Edmond L. “The Relative Effectiveness of Earphones and 
Loudspeakers as a Means of Presenting a Listening Test in a Foreign Language." Modem 
Language Journal* 48:346-349/ November 1964. 

Two different methods of presenting a foreign test were observed. The experimental group 
used earphones with individual volume controls and the control group was instructed 
through the use of a loudspeaker. The performance on the listening test showed that the 
group using earphones did significantly better than those being instructed via the loudspeak- 
er. No significant gains were made on the reading test. Serious consideration should be giv- 
en to the communication media in which a language is taught and tested. 
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LITERACY IN THE VERNACULAR THE CASE OF NAVAJO 

Bernard Spolsky and Wayne Holm* 



After a lapse of almost six months , the Navajo Reading Study resumed activities in January , 
1971 • Among the activities now in progress are: \ 

Language analysis : The difficult task of correcting and revising the concordance of the speech 

of six-year-old Navajo children , which , when completed , will provide the data fo rthographic 
and lexical studies; 

Language census : Reliability, validity, and individual accessibility sub-studies and an attempt 

to complete the much more extensive six-year-old language census we began last fall; and 

Writing materials: An initial exploration of some of the problems of writing Navajo-language 

reading materials from several different theoretical viewpoints. 

The report presented here is essentially an expanded version of an earlier paper by Spolsky J 
Summing up the language maintenance study of 1970 , it goes on to place the Study in its gen- 
eral context as a contribution to Navajo literacy. 



Modem technological society demands literacy: non-literate peoples who wish for modernization 
must either work to develop literacy in the vernacular, or face the probability of ultimate language 
loss and consequent loss of identity. An unwritten vernacular language is most vulnerable to de- 
struction when the legislative and educational systems, the economic hfe,‘ and the mass culture are 
all conducted in another language. As Kloss (1966) points out, the only factor that by itself seems 
to guarantee the maintenance of a minority language is religious and societal isolation, something 
which occurs when a religious group shuts itself away from -the rest of society, rejecting not just the 
language and the values but also many of the invention of the outside world. Such is the case with 
the Older Order Amish and some other German speaking groups in the United States.. A second class 
of factors influence but do not; decide language maintenance: / a key item in this group is the exis- 
tence of a language islarid. In recent years^ with increasing social and population mobility, and the 
increasing effect of mass communication * only * very large* islands havechanees of survival. • Thus, the 
Spamsh-speaking language island •• of northern New Mexico, the French-speaking one in southern 
Louisiana, arid the Gemtan T speakmg areas of ^Pennsylvania and ' North j and South Dakota 
a longtime sufficiently large to mmntain language without the support of other factors, but they 
are no -tonger able to do tlm. ;;--The abs^ce of ^tensiye'Uf^acyi ih ^he verh^ 

a f actor in ^ languaga loss in these areas, for, even though in each case there was a literacy language 
available (and one with high status; required^ ^ for foreign travel or Ph.D study) j it failed to be main- 
tained in the sch^k^ v the the pqhtlcs arid the commerce of the areas once there was 

regular contact with the dominant language, and was soon replaced by Bnglish, at^ least in those do- 
mains. 2 • ' . V-'/v- -X ^ XXXX ' r ’.V/. V'-. //XXX X xt /- " X/ "XX/ X, X'V ■■ : r -.' 
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*Bernord Spolsky Is Professor- of Linguistics at the University, of .New .Mexico, ;/>Wayne^Ho|fn; ! -:'prif)cipo( -on-leave of the-: Rock Point Board-? 
jng School on the Navajo Reservation is presently completing his doctoral work at the same university. . This progress report, was pub- 
lished in March, 1 971 - .. p . , .1 . . 5 . . . - . .- ■ / ■ • ; _ > .. , - * ... 

1 - An earlier version of ’ this paper/ with the title ^‘Literacy in the Vernacular; the Navajo Reading Study," was ; read by Bernard 

‘ * a. -- J— 1 — - #l - — — »-- * M.m - — 1 M a' /a . J I XnisL ' A -Ai • *L . -X _ “\ 



Spolsky at the Council on Anthropology arid Education Syrriposium on Cognitive arid Lirigulttic Studies, 69th Annual Meeting, of the Amor: 
ican Anthropological Association, San Diego, November 19/1970. ‘ - * -- 

2, In . other domains, too r probably;, Tucson six-year-olds, - spea king^: Spanish,; give- English color, names when asked for,. their favorite 
colors more than Spanish ones, and many Navajo six-year-olds use English number-names as Navajo .words, despite the existence of an 
extensive base-ten number vocabulary in Navajo. But cojor and number may be particularly susceptible: to borrowing. V 
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with North American Indian languages the process of loss has been even clearer. Failing to develon 
as literate languages they have also failed to hold their own in other ways. 3 Acculturation and lan- 
page loss have gone hand m hand. The case of Navajo seems to fit this paradigm ^rtually aU writ 
conducted m English Tribal Council affairs are conducted more in Nava jo Than 
m English although it is now recognized in most communities that a non-English sneaking PonnHI 
man is at a disadvantage in Window Rock. But aU records and Til le^Xtive K 
hsh. Chapter meetmgs (something akin to the New England town meeting) are conducted in Nava- 
j°. But all records and requests are written in English* Formal Tribal Court sessions are conducted 

0f t £®K? ar ^vf S re< 3uests otherwise, But, again, all records are kept in Engli?h! 
Thus, despite what is probably the largest absolute number, and largest relative percentage of na- 

"bT iiT y t s£ e “? the United States, the written busings of the tribe goes 

ten activifiS are fn ESghsh ’ ^ ™ * S acce P tance of Nava J° as a sP<*en language but all writ- 

*? ed + ^ P^eni a similar distinction. Mose radio stations on the peripheries of the 
Reservation broadcast at least an hour or more m Navajo. The transmissions consist of countrv 
m English of course) with some news and announcements in Navajo and many at? 

^Navajo. The Navajo-Ianguage announcers, however, work from English scripts 
^ a "® la * 1 ” e as th f y .f°L T he Tnbal newspaper, on the other hand, is entirely in Enghshhnd even rife 
more recently established unofficial papers use English almost exclusively. Navajo words are used 
very seldom and, when used, are as often as not misspelled. A letter written in Navajo to the Tribal 
pubSshed. gratUlatmg them ° n having run an advertisement with a few words of Navajo, was never 

The institution most concerned with literacy, and thus the principal agency of the destruction of 
Navajo on the Reservation, Is of course the school. Mass education is relatively recent on the Nava- 
fifLSn iate SS thar } half of the school-age population attended school. It is only in the last 

+r. ea KT ° r - SO that . enrollment has consistently been 90% or better. But, because the average 
elgoain to iSSS£S j£S£ y0,lllg ’ ’ mea ” 3 that considerably more than half haa now boon 

temed leports on 65% of the children in BIA schools, 4 we found that 90% of the six-year-olds were 
J K d i?? d “?* *9 speak enough English for first grade work. And in data covering just over Hal f of the 
children m public schools, we still found a predominance of Navajo. ’ 

OypUl, then, ^ most chuWren cometo school speaking little or no English, but almost without excen- 
tion, classes arc conducted in English, There are relatively few Navajo teachers and hot all of these 
f ei J, CO r a f^ or allowed to teach In Navajo. 5 There are only two schools, the community-control- 

and the BIA schoolat Rock Point, which even approach a school-wide pro- 
gram of instruction m^Nayajo-language hteracy. No public school does so. Together the two nrovrams 
mentioned may reach 1% of the Reservation school pop ulat ion :<•••• • .v - 



. .l .^•PS^T^wns and from government compounds, and smaller numbers of students from rural areas Even In hs r’Vinif »#» 

r. , ^ - or -(New Me*ic© Review, November ;;1 970). c But these 89= Indian teachers^ are not «ll 

eacners, more are still, . absolutely or -proportionally, v relatively 'few in th* dntsraam wstk i L _J_. 
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